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jt can scarcely be denied, even by Canon McColl, that 

the Armenians were responsible for the recent riots 
in Constantinople, and for the consequent loss of life. 
The Canon will, of course, say that the Armenians rose 
against intolerable oppression; but as both their lives and 
property are secure, at least in Constantinople, we find in 
the recent disturbances another proof of Armenian 
cunning ; the old saying in the Levant still holds good, 
**One Greek can outwit two Jews, and one Armenian can 
outwit all three.” The Powers are bringing pressure to 
bear upon the Porte; forthwith the Armenians seize 
the opportunity to ‘‘ demonstrate” within the Turkish 
capital, and thus weaken the defence. It must be 
admitted that for an oppressed people they can turn 
occasion to profit with some audacity. 


Lord Salisbury’s Government has acted boldly in the 
East and in the Far East, and the result in the latter 
case at any rate has been eminently satisfactory. As 
soon as the British squadron reached the mouth of the 
Yang-tse-kiang, China hurried to degrade the Viceroy 
who was responsible for the outrages, and to behead ten 
or fifteen wretched creatures, who may or may not have 
been the murderers of our missionaries. It is true that 
Professor Douglas writes to the ‘‘ Times” to say that 
this Viceroy had already been degraded, and that the 
announcement of the fact is only a way of throwing 
dust in the eyes of the English Government. But even 
if this be so, we can trust Lord Salisbury to effect the 
punishment of the responsible parties by a further exhi- 
bition of our naval strength. With a similar object in 
view, a part of our Mediterranean fleet has been ordered 
to the Dardanelles; but the Sultan is not to be caught 
by any ‘‘ demonstration.” He perhaps remembers the 
ineffectual menace of Dulcigno; in any case he meets 
threats with dignified imperturbability, for threats break 
nobones. We wonder what our next move will be in 
the sad game of estranging our old ally. 


There can be little or no doubt that within a week at 
farthest General Duchesne, with his expeditionary force, 
will be in possession of Antananarivo. He will then be 
able to impose whatever terms he pleases upon the Hovas 
and their Queen. Success has come just in time to save 
the reputation of General Duchesne, and to allow the 
Ministry to meet the Chamber without fear. The tone 
of the despatches and letters from Madagascar has 
changed curiously in the last week. Eight or ten days 
ago all the correspondents were united in picturing the 
campaign in the gloomiest colours. The Lefevre carts, 
they said, from which so much was expected, had all come 
to grief: none of them was able to carry more than 
300 or 400 Ib., instead of the 600 or 700 Ib. they were 
expected to hold, and the shafts broke off at a touch; 
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sun: half of them—we are quoting from the ‘‘Temps” 
—were either in hospital or on their way home or 
dead. Moreover, the sick were not properly attended to, 
and half of those sent back to France died in the Red 
Sea. Now the tune is changed. The dauntless French 
spirit has risen with the advance; the soldiers have 
ceased grumbling, they have, indeed, nothing but praise 
for their general, and they go so far as to say that the 
commissariat is excellent. 


In spite, however, of this cheerful tone, correspondents 
are agreed that the soldiers are ‘‘ too young to support 
such a climate”; paper after paper is beginning to 
advocate the formation of a colonial army, in which the 
term of service shall be at least ten years. As every 
handicap in life is apt to turn out to be an advantage to 
the strong, so the formation of such a colonial army 
may be the means of giving back to France her military 
pre-eminence. Ifthe French had a colonial force of even 
100,000 men, seasoned soldiers who had smelt powder 
and learned the practical lessons of war, there can be little 
or no doubt that the French army would be more than 
a match for the German army, not a man of whom has 
heard a shot fired in anger. Besides, the French army, 
as at present constituted, is utterly unfit for the hard 
work of war, for in bad climates hardship kills the raw 
boys that compose it, as flies are killed by a touch of 
frost, and every mother that loses a son makes her 
voice heard in democratic France. We shall be glad to 
see France strengthened by the addition of a colonial 
army, for no country in the world has done more for civi- 
lization, for the humanization of man, as Coleridge well 
called it, than France, with her love of letters and the arts. 


A few days ago the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” excited a good 
deal of discussion by declaring that the present Govern- 
ment was not only going to change the constitution of 
the Commons by bringing in a Redistribution Bill in 
which both ‘‘one man one vote” and “‘one vote one 
value” should be embodied, but also was about to take 
in hand a serious reform of the House of Lords. A 
little later the Marquis of Londonderry took up the 
same idea, and declared himself in favour of modifi- 
cations that would make the House of Lords a more 
influential Second Chamber than it is now. It 
should be more broadly based, he said; in fact, it 
should be a selected Chamber, as the House of Com- 
mons is an elected one. Many sound Conservatives 
would be glad to think that the Government was about 
to show such prudent boldness ; but we shall be fairly 
content if the constitution of. the House of Com- 
mons be altered so as to give London its due share 
in the councils of the Empire, and Ireland no more 
than its proper representation. We do not believe 
that Lord Salisbury will ever try to alter the constitu- 
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tion of the Upper House. It must not be forgotten in 
this connection that Lord Londonderry speaks without 
authority. He was Viceroy of Ireland in Lord Salis- 
bury’s previous Government, but has found no place in 
the present Ministry. Hence, perhaps, his reforming zeal. 


Several correspondents have asked us to explain why 
Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles has not found a place in 
the present Ministry. We are inclined to think that, 
like Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Bowles is des- 
tined to permanent exclusion from office, but not for 
the same reasons. If Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett is 
not quite clever enough, Mr. Bowles is ‘‘ too jolly clever 
by half.” If Sir Ellis is sometimes wrong, Mr. Bowles 
is always right, which rather aggravates his offence, for 
officials do not like to be corrected from the back 
benches, especially by a gentleman who has only been 
in the House of Commons three years, and who has 
none of the becoming meekness of a new Member. A 
great Greek orator used to say of his rival, ‘* Here 
comes the pruner of my periods.” Mr. Gibson Bowles 
is the pitiless pruner of the periods of budding Under- 
Secretaries, for his information is encyclopedic, and his 
memory never at fault. He is becoming a terror to the 
front bench, for the needle-point of his superior know- 
ledge is remorselessly applied to pricking the bladder 
of ministerial gas. Such a man is hardly likely to be 
popular with the leaders or their satellites, the junior 
officials. But, unfortunately for himself, Mr. Bowles is 
not so popular as he might be with the rank and file of 
the party. His manners are not conciliatory to his 
brethren-in-arms: he hardly attempts to conceal his 
opinion that what he does not know is not worth know- 
ing, and that the majority of M.P.s are fools. If the 
truth must be told, he is occasionally rude to gentlemen 
like Mr. Sydney Gedge, for instance, for whom he ought 
to show some slight respect. There are some points of 
resemblance between Mr. Gibson Bowles and Mr. 
Labouchere. Both are, or were, society journalists, and 
both have chosen to pose as social Ishmaels, their hand 
being against every man, and every man’s hand against 
them. Such men are not the stuff of which Ministers 
are made, for, once in office, their power and charm of 
originality are gone. Nor would they be happy in 
office. If all the world were in the right, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles would be in the wrong, for ‘‘ it is his nature to.” 


Those who knew Pasteur best have always averred 
that if he had abandoned chemistry he would have 
made a great name for himself as a painter. Bonnat, 
to whom Pasteur sat for that portrait which has been so 
frequently reproduced in black and white, is said to have 
held this opinion. A few years ago the private apart- 
ments of the Rue d’Ulm were adorned with a picture of 
Pasteur’s mother by her famous son, which went far to 
justify the contention of Pasteur’s friends. It reminded 
one of the work of Bastien Lepage. At Arbois, where 
Pasteur spent his childhood and youth, there are 
about a dozen sketches in various houses of Pasteur’s 
companions in his earlier life, all of which show 
talent. Though science claimed Pasteur as _ her 
own, a good deal of that leisure which he so 
grudgingly allowed himself was spent in the galleries 
of the Luxembourg, close to his home, and he 
showed special interest in the work of his countryman 
and protégé, Auguste Pointelin. But for Pasteur, Poin- 
telin would have found the beginning of his career 
beset with innumerable difficulties. The great savant 
made him come to Paris and held out a helping hand. 
‘**T have had a triple reward,” said Pasteur ; ‘‘I have 
helped a good fellow and a great artist, and I have 
experienced the purest of pleasure in the contemplation 
of his pictures. He has brought the Jura, as it were, to 
my very door.” 


The contempt which universal suffrage is always eager 
to show for morality has never been better exemplified, 
even in America, than in France of recent years. Every 
one remembers the astonishment caused in 1893 by the 
triumphant re-election of the half-dozen deputies who 
had been most closely connected with the Baron Reinach. 
In fact, the only man among them who was not elected 
was M. Clémenceau, whose intellectual superiority could 
not be denied, and whose hands were admitted by his 
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enemies to be clean. But now a French electorate has 
gone even further than any electorate went in 1893. 
M. Merry was formerly Maire of Gien, and was mulcted 
in damages by a court whose president declared that he 
had been guilty of what was practically embezzlement. 
This gentlemen (M. Merry) has now been elected Muni- 
cipal Councillor at the head of the list by 951 votes out 
of 1120. That is, he has been put back in power by the 
very people whom he robbed. In time we may be 
sure the moral laws will assert their authority, and 
universal suffrage, if it does not greatly change, will 
become the mark of universal contempt. 


We are glad to see that the County Council is 
beginning to follow sensible courses. We can leave 
it to our readers to determine whether the recent 
change in policy is not to be attributed to the fact 
that the Progressives lost seats and the Moderates. 
gained seats in the last election. It seems only yester- 
day that these good masters of ours stopped the pro- 
menade in the Empire and refused to the Palace Theatre 
the right to serve drinks in the auditorium, thus show- 
ing what intolerable inequality of condition might be 
imposed by the very advocates of equality. Then the 
Chants raged and the McDougalls imagined vain things, 
but now the reign of unreason is over. A day or two ago 
the Licensing Committee of the County Council estab- 
lished the status guo ante at the Empire, and withdrew 
the vexatious restrictions which have operated as a heavy 
fine upon shareholders in the Palace Theatre. The 
faddists will, of course, never understand that the world’s 
capital cannot be governed and ordered in the same way 
as a chapel; but at least they can be taught that they 
are only a minority of Englishmen, and that the vast 
majority look upon the Empire as, on the whole, a better 
instrument of civilization than Little Bethel. 


The Revenue receipts for the second quarter of this 
financial year are astonishingly large. Under every head 
except ‘‘ Miscellaneous” a large increase is shown, and 
the yield from Customs, Excise, and Stamps is extra- 
ordinary. The rate at which the country is growing 
in prosperity may be gauged from one fact. The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated that there would 
be a gain in the receipts from stamps of £1,360,000 
in the year; the June quarter alone showed an increase 
of £1,340,983, while the gain in the September quarter 
is £1,527,500, and it is more than probable that this 
rate of increase will be surpassed in the December 
quarter. The general result can be summed up thus: 
The first quarter of the present financial year showed a 
gain from all sources of £403,983, while the half-year 
shows a gain of £4,062,859. We seem to have fairly 
entered upon a period of prosperity, which, if the calcu- 
lations we recently set forth in these columns be cor- 
rect, may be expected to last for some time. 


The anti-Semites have scoredan extraordinary victoryin 
Vienna ; they have now a two-thirds majority in the 
Municipal Council, and are practically masters, of the 
city. It is impossible to guess what they will do with 
the power they have acquired. The term anti-Semite, 
like that of Gladstonian in England, covers a number of 
parties which on all questions except one are irreconcil- 
ably opposed to each other. For example, there are a 
good many Conservatives whose feudal ideas make them 
detest the financial supremacy of the Jew. There are, 
too, Ultramontanes, whose excess of zeal forces them 
into this camp, while, of course, the majority of anti- 
Semites are Socialists avowed or unavowed. It may 
be taken for granted, we think, that this heterogeneous 
body is more formidable in appearance than in action, 
and it is certain that if the anti-Semitic leaders attempt 
to carry their principles into action, the Executive will 
interfere and curb the faddists. 


It is strange how the mistakes we make recoil upon 
ourselves ; we are dogged by our errors as by our 
shadows. For centuries we punished the Jew unjustly; 
we closed to him all the avenues of honourable activity 
in life, and forced him to deal in money and in money 
alone. And now, in our régime of liberty, he has turned 
to account the talent we forced him to exercise, and has 
become our master in all matters of finance. It is a 
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singular fact that in a great Jewish school in Marseilles 
there are no prizes given for mathematics, and when 
the master was asked for an explanation he answered : 
«« They would all win it.” This love of figures and 
talent for calculation explains another trait in the Jewish 
character. Every one is beginning to recognize now 
that the real Shylock is not a miser but a gambler. 
There are more Jew bankers than Christian known 
as punters at Monte Carlo. One of the greatest 
money-lenders in London is reported to lose annually 
some six or eight thousand pounds in that ¢vifot, When 
a friend asked him how he could waste his money in 
such a foolish way, he replied; ‘‘ Playing with money 
is the only recreation I know. Even when chance is 
against me it is interesting for its’regularity ; the fall 
of cards can be calculated.” The Jew, however, is not 
only a mathematician but a lover of art, and this may 
save him even in that dreary Communistic future which 
the feeble or over-sensitive regard as the millennium. 


The private correspondence of Ernest Renan with his 
sister Henriette, which has just been published in the 
‘*Revuede Paris,” tells what is perhaps the most charm- 
ing and most touching story of the love of sister for 
brother and of brother for sister that has ever been put in 
words. Henriette, it will be remembered, is the sister to 
whom Renan dedicated his ‘‘ Vie de Jésus” in one of the 
most beautiful passages of French prose. And now at 
Jength we have the account of their whole intercourse. 
We see how the sister sustains him through those ter- 
rible years during which his faith fought with doubt 
only to be finally worsted. Henriette gives to the 
sceptic and rationalist the same passionate affection that 
she gave to the ..oubting student and the puny child, and 
some of her letters are almost as well written as Renan’s. 


We cannot resist the temptation of reproducing here 
a fragment of one of these letters, the phrases of which 
are fragrant with an ideal affection : 

‘Je t’écrivais encore il y a quelques heures, mon 
Ernest bien-aimé, au moment ou ta derniére lettre m’a 
été remise. J’abandonne trois ou quatre pages, que je 
t'avais déja adressées, pour répondre A cette lettre si 
affectueuse dont chaque mot, chaque pensée est entrée 
au fond de mondme. Bonet cher ami! Il ya aujourd’hui 
vingt-deux ans que tu ouvris les yeux A cette vie qui 
pour toi aussi devait avoir tant d’amertume ; depuis ce 
temps, quelle est Il’heure ou tu n’as pas été ma premic¢re, 
ma plus tendre préoccupation ? 

‘*Toutes mes resources t’appartiennent, et je serai 
trop heureuse de les consacrer A porter quelque calme 
dans ton coeur, ot: je lis du fond de ma solitude et ot je 


vois tant de troubles et de souffrances. J'ai eu l’Ame, 


navrée en lisant dans ta lettre que des pensées de mort 
traversaient ton esprit et que tu ne t’en attristais point. 
Hélas! ami, qui désirerait vivre s’il ne songeait qu’a 
lui seul? Mais n’est-ce donc rien qu’une tendresse 
comme celle que je te porte? Lorsque tu te complais 
dans de telles idées, penses-tu aux deux étres dont tu es 
le premier bien, la plus vive affection? L’une de tes 
meres, tu parviens 4 lui persuader que tu es heureux; 
mais celle qui dans ce moment pleure si douloureuse- 
ment avec toi, ne mérite-t-elle pas aussi que tu reléves 
son courage, en lui donnant un souvenir? Ranime-toi 
donc, mon Ernest, en pensant que tu n’es pas seul au 
monde, que tu as pour partager toutes tes peines, pour 
les alléger autant qu’elle le pourra, une sceur que le sort 
n’a pas épargnée et dont tu seras toujours la plus chére 
consolation.” 


Mr. Gladstone has written to the editor of the 
“Weekly Sun,” deeply regretting the failure of the 
subscription for the Clark Memorial. He feels ‘‘tempted 
to recommend” an application to every medical man in 
Great Britain for ‘‘a small subscription.” He winds up 
his letter with a reference to “‘ the great profession with 
which Sir Andrew Clark was identified in feeling and 
in history.” We have no reason to doubt that Sir A. 
Clark was identified with his profession in feeling, but 
he certainly has no historical connection with it. ‘‘ The 
great profession” has shown sound judgment in declining 
to raise a memorial to one who worked, not for fame, 
but for that success in the day and hour which came to 
him in full measure. 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT NORWICH. 


6 a programme of the Church Congress, which is to 

be held next week at Norwich, is sufficiently com- 
prehensive, but is remarkable for at least one unexpected 
omission. On the approaching thirty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Congress, Temperance work, and the various 
legislative and social reforms by which our great national 
vice of drunkenness may be most successfully combated, 
are conspicuous by their absence. This omission is not 
without significance, and cannot surely be supposed to 
be other than deliberate. The meeting—for men only— 
deals with the social evils of the age, which are defined 
as impurity and gambling ; and certainly the absence of 
drunkenness from this definition means the absence of 
the undoubted parent of most other vices, not excepting 
impurity ; while brutality, which is so commonly an off- 
spring of English drunkenness as tobe, generally speaking, 
safely attributed to this parentage, goes without men- 
tion altogether. What is to be said of a survey of the 
social evils of the age which omits drunkenness and 
brutality (by which we mean to designate a dull and 
callous cruelty), and finds in impurity and gambling 
the chief evils that affect British manhood? Of 
course there is no connection between the defeat of 
the Local Veto party at the polls and the absence 
of the subject of Temperance from the Church Congress 
programme, but it is noteworthy as a_ coincidence ; 
and at the same time we find the ill-considered 
though well-intentioned crusade against the Empire 
promenade and drink-bars has been abandoned and Mrs. 
Chant is showing her common sense and minding her 
own business in the United States, while her fellow 
crusaders are heard and seen no more. Certainly it is 
surprising that the Bishop of Chester and the Gothenburg 
system have not obtained a hearing, and that no moderate 
and reasonable reforms are proposed for the abuses of 
what is too often a centre of mischief in our towns 
and villages, the uncontrolled and carelessly managed 
public-house. It is difficult to explain why practical 
temperance reformers like the Dean of Hereford, not 
to mention scores of others, should be unheard on 
such an occasion and on a subject of such national 
importance. Moreover, there are special reasons for 
discussing the question of the drink traffic in connection 
with the native races when Khama, the Christian chief of 
Bechuanaland, has come over and is in our midst, 
endeavouring to obtain a hearing, that he may claim the 
protection of the British nation against the forcible 
intrusion of the deadly liquor traffic into his dominions, 
which he evidently dreads if he is left to the tender 
mercies of the Chartered Company. Had this model 
Christian convert received a hearing, the subject of justice 
in our dealings with the native races within our sphere 
of influence might also have been ventilated, and the nice 
question whether or not what is called filibustering in 
America should be called philanthropy in Africa might 
have been discussed. What is our duty as a Christian 
nation with regard to drunkenness, and to the treatment 
of the native races, are burning questions which demand 
Our immediate examination, and on which we must 
arrive before long at some definite decision. 

And now, having spoken of some of the omissions, we 
may look round at some of the features of the pro- 
gramme and some of the names of the selected readers 
and speakers. The preservation of religious education 
in elementary schools is as easy in Voluntary as it is 
difficult in Board schools, and even Canon Daniel’s large 
experience will be taxed to suggest adequate means to 
effect this purpose. It is not too much to say that the 
preservation of the Voluntary schools is the true means 
of preserving religious education, and the abolition of 
the 17s. 6d. limit, together with the provision of a 
sufficient contribution from the Imperial Exchequer, not 
from the local rates, will thus be seen to be the most 
immediately efficacious method of maintaining religious 
education in our elementary schools. 

The Church’s attitude towards Socialism will be ex- 
amined ably, if somewhat too academically, by the Rev. 
M. Kauffmann, while the Dean of Ely will deal with 
Trade-Unionism ; but a far abler man than either, or 
indeed than both together, Archdeacon Wilson, will 
command the attention of the more thoughtful of the 
audience. 
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Under the heading of the Church’s attitude to 
foreign missions, the subject which will be chiefly 
interesting at present is China, and Bishop Moule, 
no doubt, will have much to say, and will, we hope, be 
able successfully to meet the criticisms of the Press on 
mission work in the interior. As six English ladies 
have just started for China, and nine more are to 
follow, it is evident the resolution of the missionary 
societies remains unshaken, and, as we predicted, the 
courage of English girls is not found wanting. 

Professor Sayce and Sir Charles Warren should 
have something new to tell us on the authority and 
credibility of the Old and New Testaments as affected by 
recent archeological researches, especially in Egypt, 
Palestine, and Chaldea; and Dr. Montague James and 
Mr. F. C. Burkitt will have a subject to their minds 
in recently discovered MSS. Archdeacon Sinclair will 
be worth hearing on the Church’s ministry, doctrine, 
and worship as confirmed and illustrated by the Cata- 
combs and other sources. 

The subject of tithe and endowments before and after 
the Reformation will no doubt be instructive, though 
hardly interesting to the working-men’s meeting ; but 
there is now no great and witty speaker like the late 
Archbishop Magee, who held the rough workmen spell- 
bound years ago at the Leicester Congress—a minor 
feat to that which he was always able to perform, to 
fill the House of Lords and command their interest and 
admiration. 

A subject of deep and painful interest to the clergy, 
who, after all, form a great part of a Congress audience, 
is the Church as affected by the agricultural distress. 
Of the remedies proposed, the National Church Sustenta- 
tion Fund is still in the clouds, and requires the conversion 
of a few South African millionaires to bring it down to 
earth and within the range of practical measures ; while 
the union of small benefices is an obvious and altogether 
desirable remedy, by no means easy to apply, however, 
owing to the diversity of patronage and the difficulty of 
amalgamating independent interests. On this subject 
the selected readers and speakers, with the exception of 
the eloquent Dean of Norwich, are not likely to have 
anything noteworthy to say. Among the remaining 
subjects, Faith and Science will be fairly dealt with by 
Bishop Barry and Professor Bonney ; but who is respon- 
sible for the appearance of the Rev. Dr. S. Kinns, whose 
antediluvian erudition in his attempts to dispose of the 
modern biblical criticism of the Old Testament is quite 
out of place at a Church Congress in 1895 ? 

On the hindrances to Christian unity in relation to 
the Church of Rome, the speakers will do well to 
remember Cardinal Vaughan’s recent outspoken utter- 
ances. The necessary first step must be submission to 
the Head of the Church of Rome, the infallible ruler who 
fills St. Peter’s Chair. Till the Church of England 
makes up its mind to this unqualified and complete 
surrender, the Church of Rome will not consider the 
friendly approaches and concessions of a Church it 
considers to be merely a schismatic and heretical organi- 
zation ; and if the clergy who are the officers of the 
Church of England ever did make up their minds to any 
such surrender they would, unless we greatly overesti- 
mate the strength of the convictions of the English 
laity, cease very quickly to be connected with the Church 
of England. Kindly feeling and an inner sense of unity 
in spiritual essentials is most desirable between inde- 
pendent Christian Churches, but external unity is impos- 
sible while the Church of Rome remains the Church 
of Rome. The discussion of minor points of difference 
is idle so long as the Church of Rome demands and the 
Church of England refuses that obedience to the Papacy 
which is the head corner-stone of the edifice of the Roman 
Communion as we know it to-day. 


HOW ANARCHISTS ARE MANUFACTURED. 


I* it is in her abnormalities, as Goethe declares, that 

Nature reveals her secrets, it should be worth while 
to study the character and upbringing of the latest 
bomb-thrower. Léon Bouteilhe is an excellent subject 
for our purpose, and at length everything is known about 
him that is worth knowing. He belongs to the race of 
the Emile Henrys, but is an even more typical speci- 
men of the ‘‘révolté.” Let us first take his parentage. 
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Just as Emile Henry was a son of a colonel in the army 
of the Commune, Léon Bouteilhe had for a father a 
captain on the general staff of the same army. M. 
Bouteilhe married his cousin, and Léon is the youngest 
of three children. The two eldest, both girls, are 
diligent workwomen—one in the Telephone service and 
the other in the Savings Bank department of the Post 
Office. It is these two sisters who have paid the rent of 
the flat and have kept the mother during the last few 
years. Madame Bouteilhe’s brother was a curé in Paris, 
and until he died, some five years ago, he contributed 
regularly to his sister’s maintenance, and it was no 
doubt due to his influence that the family was regarded 
as peculiarly respectable and even religious. In conse- 
quence of her brother’s death and the fear of destitution 
that his death brought with it, Madame Bouteilhe lost her 
reason. She fell away into a sort of religious melan- 
choly and torpor, and has since allowed herself to be 
governed in everything by her two daughters, who take 
the utmost care of her. In the marriage of these cousins, 
the Communist captain and the girl of weak wits, we 
have, as it appears to us, a pledge for the procreation of a 
criminal. Still, it seemed at first as if Léon Bouteilhe was 
going to turn out, like his sisters, quiet and industrious. 
Every one spoke of him as a nice, quiet boy, who 
studied hard by fits and starts, and spent the intervals 
in dreaming. As he grew older, Léon developed a 
marked tendency to mysticism and religious fervour ; 
an extremely impressionable youth, by all accounts, 
whose nervous nature took its tone from its surround- 
ings. Helped by the good curé, his mother gave her 
only son the best possible education. He followed ali 
the classes in the lycée; but when it came to the fina} 
examination, he failed lamentably. One after the other, 
these facts remind us of the youth of Emile Henry. Both 
Henry and Bouteilhe were well brought upby loving sisters 
and mothers, but both of them were demoralized by an 
education superior not only to their condition in life but 
to their intelligence and moral value. Henry, it will be 
remembered, pushed his studies to the competition for 
the Polytechnic School, and there failed ; Bouteilhe, after 
ten years of careful schooling, could not pass the easy 
examination which would have admitted him to the uni- 
versity, and which in France is regarded as the proof af 
having had a superior education. As a result of their 
failure as students, both Henry and Bouteilhe fell back 
into the condition of common workmen, or of petty 
clerks, and in each case this disappointment seems to 
have soured the nature. They soon came to look upon 
themselves as the victims of social injustice; and this 
belief is not far distant from the sentiment that it would 
be right and even glorious to do something to redress 
the wrong under which they believed themselves to be 
suffering. Emile Henry, the student of science, came 
to regard the murder of a few burghers as almost a 
harmless amusement ; ‘no one in his senses would say 
that such persons are the fittest to survive,” he remarked 
cynically to the examining magistrate. In much the 
same way Bouteilhe began to read the anti-Semitic 
papers, which are edited by Drumont and others with 
singular ability and malevolence. The rich, and in’espe- 
cial Jewish financiers, became his dé/es noires, and he 
professed the greatest admiration for Henry, Ortiz, 
and Vaillant. From this time his nature has taken 
its twist; he holds aloof from his fellow workmen ; 
his bitterness grows with the increasing sense of the 
injustice of society. 

After his failure to pass the baccalauréat examina- 
tion, Léon Bouteilhe obtained employment from the 
Western Railway Company, and was stationed at 
Asniéres, as a porter, with 3 fr. 75 c. (3s.)a day. He 
was not yet completely spoiled. All who knew him at 
Asni¢res, according to the police report, united in prais- 
ing his gentle manners, his kindness, and a generosity 
which led him to deeds of charity out of all proportion 
tohis means. The news of Caserio’s crime, we are told, 
threw him into a passion of tears, and he never mentioned 
the murderer save as that ‘‘ vile assassin.” The very per- 
sons, however, who gave him this character for gentle- 
ness and goodness, admitted that he never concealed 
his boundless contempt for his fellow workmen, ‘‘les 
imbéciles,” as he always called them, whose manners 
disgusted him, and whom he avoided as much as possible. 
The stationmaster declared that he never had occasion 
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to blame him during his fifteen months of service at 
Asniéres, but the owner of the restaurant where he took 
his meals, with whom he seems to have spoken freely, 
gave more valuable information. He asserted ‘that 
Bouteilhe’s character was soured; that he often exclaimed 

ainst the degradation of his work.” He added a 
detail which deserves notice: ‘‘ when Bouteilhe was a 
soldier in Algeria he had fever badly again and again, 
and I thought that it had left traces ; though he was 
so quiet, he often got terribly excited.” 

A little later Bouteilhe’s deterioration becamemanifest. 

His chiefs at St. Cloud and at Courbevoie testified that 
‘‘his character grew steadily worse.” He was ‘‘only a 
médiocre employé,” they insisted, ‘‘ dqing his work well 
enough, but difficult to get on with. His immediate 
superiors, without discharging him, were enchanted 
whenever he was given another post, which explains 
the fact that he was moved about from place to place 
perpetually while he was employed by the railway com- 
pany. He looked upon his humble functions as far 
below his powers ; at the same time he felt that his atti- 
tude to his superiors deprived him of all hope of advance- 
ment.” But it is the landlord of the hotel where he had 
agarret for some months who throws the most complete 
light upon the pathology of Bouteilhe’s disease. ‘‘ He 
wished to reform society ; he believed it to be iniquitous 
that these shopkeeper swine should be so rich while 
others, like himself, were so poor. He hated the Jews 
more than all the rest; having read one day in the ‘‘ Libre 
Parole” a calculation of how much Rothschild could 
spend day by day and hour by hour, he broke out: ‘Is 
it not sickening that a man should be so rich ?—ah! no! 
he ought not to be allowed to enjoy that fortune; if only 
the imbeciles would band themselves together, they 
would soon put an end to this domination of the Jew.’” 
His generosity, the best trait in his character, is noticed 
and recorded by this cool observer. ‘‘One day,” he 
says, ‘‘a new station-hand came to lodge with us, 
who had only his Sunday clothes, which were too good 
for his daily work. As soon as Bouteilhe heard of it 
he got some clothes together out of his own belongings 
and made him up a working suit. At bottom Léon was 
an aristocrat, a dandy as far as possible—always as 
well dressed as he could afford; he hated to dirty his 
hands or his clothes. ‘I was never made for manual 
labour,’ he used often to say, and I replied, ‘ Why do not 
you do something else—go into commerce and make 
money ?’ He replied that commerce and the making of 
money were disgusting to him; but, all the same, he tried 
to get into the Printemps shop, only he would do nothing 
but book-keeping, and there was no such place open. 
. . « The very isolation of the Anarchists seemed to fill 
him with pride. ‘How can you ever catch them ?’ he 
used to ask me triumphantly ; ‘they have no comrades, 
no helpers : alone they stand against the world. I have 
an idea; I execute it and disappear. In time another 
will come and do the same, and so the war is carried 
on.’ ” 
The shock that changed this embittered, hal educated 
dreamer into acriminal came from without, but yet was 
in itself a logical result of his own weakness of character 
and mind. In July last he was sent in partial disgrace 
to the station at Courbevoie in order to take the place of 
one of the porters who was ill; but as soon as he knew 
that he was required to clean lamps, he refused to do 
it. Again the phrase came to his lips, ‘‘ I was not made 
for such work.” At once he handed in his resignation 
and returned to Paris. He boasted to the investigating 
magistrate that from the time he left school he had never 
taken anything from his mother and his sisters. He was 
now forced to live on them, for when work was given him, 
he failed to keep it. A senator got him a place at Petit’s, 
who owns the velocipede arena, but he only held the post 
for three days. During the six weeks he spent at home, 
we are told, he was very quiet and well-behaved ; but it 
appears from the result that his mind was made up. It 
was in a little thicket of trees in the Bois de Vincennes 
that he manufactured his bomb, after buying the materials 
to make it at three or four different shops. Leaving 
Vincennes shortly after midday, he reached the 
banking house gf Rothschild about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, where his criminal design was happily 
frustrated. 

It cannot be denied, we think, by any one who reads 
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this story, that Léon Bouteilhe was responsible for his 
crime. We are sorry that the judge has thought three 
years’ imprisonment a sufficient penalty for it. We can 
use Emile Henry's phrase against himself and against 
the Bouteilhes: ‘‘No one in his senses would say that 
such people are the fittest to survive.” 


NEGRO SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE famous Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, by which the principle of man- 
hood suffrage was extended to the negro, seemed at the 
time of its adoption a logical necessity. A terrible civil 
war had determined that slavery could no longer exist 
in the Republic. It appeared to be equally obvious that 
there was no room in the Republic for a.great body of 
adult males who should be neither aliens nor citizens, and 
who, while equal in all other respects before the law with 
their white neighbours, would be permanently debarred 
from a share in the government. Of course the grave 
objections to endowing with political power this host 
of newly liberated slaves, who intellectually were much 
nearer to the domestic animals of their old plantations 
than to their late masters, were recognized by everybody. 
But these objections differed only in degree from those 
which had been urged eighty years before against the 
theory of universal suffrage itself. The doctrine of the 
Jefferson school of politicians, that on the whole it was 
better for the State to run the risk of temporary injury at 
the hands of ignorant and foolish voters than to deny them 
the educating and civilizing responsibility of the ballot, had 
been accepted as the law of the Republic. Its arguments 
seemed to be as conclusive as ever. It was plain that 
the negro had a long and painful journey to make before 
he could overtake even the rearguard of the Caucasian 
race. But it was felt that he would accomplish the 
ascent more rapidly, and with better results to all con 
cerned, if he were made a full citizen from the start. 
That lower motives were left entirely out of view, and 
that the managers of the then dominant Radical wing 
of the Republican party did not count upon the immense 
gain to their side which this creation of nearly half a 
million new voters would involve, need not be pretended. 
But the great majority of Americans were swayed 
by the larger considerations of sentiment and logic. 
They were very hopeful as to the black man’s future in 
those days. It seemed incredible that a person for whom 
such extraordinary sacrifices of blood and treasure had 
been made should not hasten to prove himself worthy 
of the outlay. 

The experience of a generation separates us from 
those sanguine anticipations. The intervening record. 
is one of practically unmitigated disappointment. The 
negro has hardly progressed at all. In some districts, 
noticeably in Georgia, he has done something, not much, 
but still something, for himself. In quite as many cases, 
elsewhere, he has retrograded rather than improved. 
The vast body of negroes remains about where it was, 
socially, mentally, morally. The ex-slaves are now a 
small minority of the whole, and as they disappear many 
of the pleasanter qualities which used to soften and 
colour our conceptions of their race are seen to vanish 
with them. The younger people are a little brighter, a 
great deal harder and vainer, but no whit nearer to the 
goal of fitness for citizenhood. An increasing propor- 
tion of them can read and write after a fashion, but it 
has not been discovered that this particularly improves 
them. Their relations with the whites about them are 
still strictly dependent upon personal considerations. If 
they are ‘‘ good niggers,” they are treated with a kind 
of amused amiability. If they are ‘‘ bad niggers,” they 
live as social outlaws, kept harshly at arm’s-length by 
the white community so long as they remain quiet, and 
ruthlessly punished or stamped out when they trans- 

ress. 

Politically they have proved from the beginning a 
gross failure. During the ten years following their 
acquisition of the suffrage they were made the tools of 
the most remarkable conspiracy of scoundrelism in 
government which any civilized country has ever seen. 
A gang of white adventurers, mostly from the North, 
seized, through their votes, the control of the eleven 
States which had been crushed by the fall of the 
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‘Confederacy, and looted them to their hearts’ content. 
‘The debts of these commonwealths amounted to 
:417,000,000 at the close of the war, when negro 
domination began. When the ‘‘carpet-baggers” who 
utilized the negro vote to plunder these States were 
finally driven off, the total of their debts was close upon 
460,000,000. In the closing years of this scandalous 
period the white population of the South were only pre- 
vented by the presence of Federal troops from taking the 
law into their own hands and freeing themselves by 
‘violence from the curse of Black rule. When, at last, 
‘the troops were withdrawn, the ‘‘carpet-bag” govern- 
“ments crumbled and disappeared as by magic, and the 
‘negro suddenly lost all interest in politics, for the 
sufficient reason that it was made plain to him that he 
~would otherwise be shot. For nearly twenty years now 
the negroes of the South, while nominally voters, have 
practically been disfranchised. At the outset they 
made some show of resistance, here and there, to the 
unwritten code which condemned them to keep away 
from the polls, and were roughly handled in consequence. 
‘For a time the election-day riots excited deep feeling in 
the North, and were effectively used in political cam- 
paigns by the Republicans. Gradually, however, as the 
passions of the war-time cooled down, and a new gene- 
ration of voters arose who cared more about the existing 
tariff and currency questions than they did about the dead 
problem of slavery, Northern common sense perceived 
that it was best to let the South settle its negro question 
in its own way. The Southern whites were tacitly given 
‘a free hand to suppress the negro vote, the only implied 
stipulation being that it should be done without noise or 
wiolence. 

It is upon this quiet understanding between the 
intelligent people of both sections that the South, as a 
whole, has preserved itself from the evils of the 
‘“carpet-bag” era since 1880. But there must always 

| be a sense of insecurity so long as the latent power for 
mischief lies in these black masses of legal voters. In 
two States the negroes have a clear majority of adult 
males. Mississippi has 150,000 blacks of the voting 
age, against 120,000 whites, and under the old con- 
ditions it was always possible that some spasm of 


‘partisan excitement in the North might bring this pre- 
ponderance of coloured citizens into activity and domi- 


nation. Accordingly, in 1890, Mississippi adopted an 
amendment to its State Constitution, by which the right 
of suffrage was restricted to those who could pass a cer- 
tain educational examination. The Amendment, which 
came into operation on 1 January, 1892, had the effect of 
-disfranchising over 100,000 negroes. South Carolina 
is the other State in which the blacks outnumber the 
whites, the totals of voters being 132,000 as against 
102,000. Here, too, a Constitutional Convention is 
now in session, avowedly gathered for the purpose of 
adopting the Mississippi plan, and striking off the 
register 80,000 of the black adult males by a stroke of 
‘the pen. 
Nothing could be more significant than the fact that 
no step has been taken to secure a decision by the 
‘ United States Supreme Court upon the point whether a 
“State has the constitutional right to thus abridge the 
privileges of citizenship. Nearly three years have 
lapsed since Mississippi put the experiment into opera- 
rtion, but no one has put its legality to the test. This 
brings us inevitably to the conclusion that public opinion 
throughout the United States has crystallized on the 
subject, and that universal suffrage for negroes, at 
least, is recognized to be a mistake. The Fifteenth 
_ Amendment remains a part of the Constitution, and its 
abrogation will never be suggested, if only for the 
‘reason that its presence is a standing monument to the 
spirit which broke down secession and re-established 
the Union. But an apparently practicable way of 
making the Amendment a dead letter has been found, 
and the whole Republic seems disposed to acquiesce 
in it. To us this seems an extremely sensible atti- 
tude, eminently characteristic of a practical people. 
But will not the question soon suggest itself: If the 
illiterate black man can be disfranchised, why should 
not the equally illiterate, and almost equally unfit, 
-white man be defranchised—especially the naturalized 
-whites, whether they come from Warsaw or Conne- 
«mara? 
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| Bags S PASTEUR’S career is a conspicuous testimony 
to the wisdom of the national system of education 
instituted by Napoleon the Great. With its centre 
at the Ecole Normal, its influence reaches to the 
remotest villages, and thus from every rank of society 
those able to advance science and learning are selected. 
Pasteur was a peasant, the son of a tanner. He was 
educated at the communal school at Arbois, advanced 
thence to the college at Besancon, and from Besancon 
passed on to the Ecole Normal. His special aptitude 
was for chemistry, and when, in 1847, he took his 
doctor’s degree, he was the favourite pupil of Dumas. 
From Paris he was sent to Strasburg as professor of 
physics; then, after a promotion to Lille, he was re- 
absorbed by Paris, first at the Ecole Normal, in 1867 as 
professor at the Sorbonne, more recently as director of 
the institute founded in his own name. Educated by the 
State, endowed by the State, and honoured by the 
State, in return he conferred upon it not only im- 
mediate practical advantages, but made it the centre 
of a new science the prospects of which are illimit- 
able. He was born a peasant, and, through all the 
distractions his genius brought him, remained disposed 
to the homely virtues. He was a good husband, a 
devoted father. A devout Catholic, he witnessed against 
the Positivism of his predecessor when he succeeded to 
Littré’s fauteuil at the Academy, and last week, when 
he found himself stricken to death, he sent for his con- 
fessor and received the last sacraments of the Church. 
He was a sturdy patriot, too. When the German shells 
fell on the museums of Paris, he returned toe the Univer- 
sity of Bonn his diploma of Corresponding Member, and 
in the spring of this year declined to accept the Prussian 
Order Pour la Mérite. He loved his friends, hated his 
enemies, and pursued his investigations with the con- 
centrated devotion that Jacques Bonhomme bestows on 
his ancestral acre. And this homely, rotund man is, 
with Darwin and Mendelejeff, one of the heroes that 
this century has given the ages. 

Pasteur was originally a chemist, and the first investi- 
gation he undertook was into the nature of certain 
mysterious anomalies in organic acids. He discovered 
thatthese organic bodies occurred in twocomplementary, 
asymmetrical forms, and he correlated with this the 
direction of their rotatory influence upon rays of light 
passed through them. These investigations made him 
famous through Europe, and had a remarkable influence 
upon the course of modern chemistry. Their direct 
result was the synthesis of many chemical substances 
which were till then believed to be produced only by 
living bodies. Indirectly, however, they led Pasteur 
to the wonderful series of discoveries with which his 
name is more particularly associated. Combining the use 
of the microscope and of elaborate chemical methods, he 
proceeded with the investigation of organic liquids. 
Dumas had already pointed out that there was a strong 
resemblance between the phenomena of fermentation and 
the ordinary acts of organic life. Fermentations ‘‘ take 
possession of complex organic substances, and unmake 
them suddenly or by degrees, restoring them to the organic 
state. The ferment appears to be an organized being.” 
Pasteur transformed this vague speculation into ascer- 
tained fact, firmly based upon observations that could 
be repeated indefinitely. He showed that there were 
specific organisms, microscopic beings such as bacteria 
and moulds, that were the true agents in all fermenta- 
tion, and that each fermentation had its particular 
organism. The organism that produced alcohol in 
fermenting sugar was a distinct creature with characters 
as certain as the character of a cow, or of a cabbage. 
Another distinct organism turned milk sour, whilst 
another produced vinegar from wine. The fermenta- 
tions would not take place if the organism that caused 
them were excluded, nor would it occur unless the con- 
ditions suitable to the activity of the organism were 
provided. He showed that putrefaction, too, was caused 
by specific organisms, under specific conditions. 

These results led him into a famous controversy with 
Pouchet upon spontaneous generation. It was asserted 
that although putrefaction and fermentation might be 
due to organisms, that these organisms appeared spon- 
taneously in the organic fluids. Pasteur was able to 
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refute this completely, and to prove that just as tares 
do not grow in a field unless the seed of tares has 
reached the ground, so putrefaction or fermentation do 
not occur unless the organisms that cause them have 
reached the liquid. The arguments Pasteur used against 
spontaneous generation in fermentation and putrefac- 
tion were at once extended to the similar phenomena of 
septicaemia and purulent infection which were the scourge 
of surgery. It was Lister’s invention of the antiseptic 
treatment of surgical cases that saved innumerable lives 
and made the marvels of modern surgery possible ; but 
Lister’s invention was merely the logical consequence of 
Pasteur’s discoveries. Antiseptic and aseptic surgery 
are simply Pasteur’s arguments agaifst spontaneous 
neration put into practice. 

If putrefaction and fermentation are caused by organic 
germs, why not the infectious diseases? Pasteur made 
the inference and, embarking upon the study of such 
diseases, laid the foundation of bacteriology. The first 
practical result of the new science was his discovery of 
the organism that, by causing silk-worm disease, was 
destroying a great industry. Pasteur described the 
life-history of the creature, and showed how the disease 
might be suppressed by propagating the worms only 
from healthy eggs, and by excluding the living germs 
of the disease. He worked at many other diseases, 
but, leaving descriptive bacteriology to others, he 
rapidly passed on to invent a new and even more 
wonderful method of dealing with disease. 

As a matter of empirical observation it had long been 
known that animals or men who had suffered from a 
disease were for a longer or shorter time immune to 
further attacks. Pasteur proceeded to investigate the 
nature of immunity. In the case of small-pox Jenner 
had shown that inoculation with a similar disease, or 
with the same disease attenuated by transmission 
through another animal, conferred a temporary immunity. 
Pasteur conducted an elaborate series of experimental 
investigations into the attenuation of the virus and 
showed conclusively in the case of anthrax that a variety 
of anthrax-bacillus could be produced which was able 
to render an animal immune against the uncultivated 
bacillus and yet caused only the slightest affection of 
the animal. The success of his method in combating 
the ravages of anthrax in France is a matter of history. 
As every one knows, he attempted to treat hydrophobia 
on the same lines. The exact measure of his success 
need not be discussed here. He pursued his inquiry in 
a calm and scientific spirit, heedless alike of the exag- 
gerations of his friends, and of the calumnies of his 
critics. From these later investigations there came the 
newest conception of disease and of immunity, a con- 
ception partly expressed by him in conversation, and 
made clear by his own pupils and by those whom his 
work inspired in England and Germany. It is not the 
germ itself that is the dangerous factor in disease ; it is 
a poisonous substance manufactured by the germ from 
the tissues of its host. So also in immunity, it is not 
the germ but an antidote to the poison, similarly called 
into existence from the reactions between the germ, or 
the poison caused by it, and the tissues of the host. The 
battle is still raging round the clinical side of these 
toxins and antitoxins ; the air is full of erroneous theory 
and of suspicions of charlatanism. But as a biological 
idea it is without question one of the most stupendous 
advances in a century filled with stupendous advances, 
Its clinical future lies in the generous lap of the gods. 
It is no wonder that many heads have been turned by 
the possibilities it reveals. As a last word spoken over 
the grave of Pasteur we may say: He was driven forwards 
from each link in the chain of his marvellous discoveries 
by an imperative logical genius ; and from each succes- 
sive link there hangs a series of discoveries made by 
others, a series already prodigious, apparently unending. 

A BIoLocist. 


SCHREINER v. RHODES. 


‘THERE have been many signs in South Africa of late 
that Mr. Rhodes and his methods are beginning to 
be found out. Last week’s issue of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
contained an outline of the almost incredible doings of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes and his followers ; and Mrs. Cronwright- 
Schreiner (Miss Olive Schreiner) is the first to show 
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the Cape Colonists some of the dangers to which the 
methods of the Cape Premier expose them. Her impeach- 
ment of Mr. Rhodes and his policy in the ‘‘Cape Times” 
of 28 August is full of convincing arguments. And this 
warning, ‘‘The Political Situation,” addressed to all 
Cape Colonists, is the more remarkable because Mrs. 
Cronwright-Schreiner was, until the last year or two, a 
strong admirer of the Cape Premier. She has found: 
Mr. Rhodes out, as many other people are slowly doing, 
and she has rendered South Africa, and more especially 
her own Colony of the Cape, a great service in-sétting 
forth her discovery with clear and even pitiless logic. 

The address we refer to, which is the joint work of 
Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner and her husband, is divided’ 
into two parts, the first dealing generally with the poli- 
tical situation, the second suggesting a remedy. It is- 
with the first portion—the work of Mrs. Cronwright- 
Schreiner—that I propose to deal. 

Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner points unhesitatingly to 
the retrogressive influences and legislation which in the 
last few years have marked the government of the Cape. 
She shows that while in New Zealand and other colonies 
every legislative effort is being made to retain the land 
for the people, the Cape Colonists are allowing them— 
selves, session after session, to be stripped bare, and 
are entrusting their country to the hands of the specu- 
lator and monopolist. She points to the Glen Grey Act 
and to other proposed native legislation as being prac-- 
tically a return to the old days of slavery at the Cape. 
She points most truly to the fact that the colonists are 
permitting ‘‘a small band of monopolists ” to gain pos- 
session and control of the wealth which belongs rightly 
to themselves and their children, and are enabling the 
capitalists to seize large territories, still uninhabited by 
white men, for their own selfish exploitation. She 
shows but too plainly that under the Rhodes régime 
South Africa has been in effect already captured by the 
capitalist and monopolist, and that it will be available 
for the use of the colonists only when it has been 
squeezed and sucked dry of most of its wealth. 

In speaking of ‘‘ Africa before the Monopolists,” she 
well points out that although, before the Rhodes era, 
progress was slow, the material prosperity of the general 
body of colonists was widespread. ‘‘ We have,” she 
says, ‘‘been a very rich people, perhaps one of the 
richest on the earth, in the fact that grinding poverty 
and the enormous and superfluous wealth of individuals. 
were equally unknown among us... . To-day a small, 
resolute, and keen body of men, amalgamated into 
Rings and Trusts, are quickly and surely setting their 
hands round the mineral wealth of South Africa. Our 
diamonds are already a complete monopoly in their 
hands; our gold, our coal, the richest portions of our 
soil, and even our public works are tending to fall into 
the grasp of our great amalgamators. Not only are 
these men not South Africans by birth, which would in. 
itself matter nothing, but in the majority of cases they 
are men who regard South Africa merely as a field for 
the making of wealth, and the furthering of their own 
designs. . . . And South Africa grows poorer.” 

Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner proceeds to show how the 
Monopolist Party has obtained possession of the poli- 
tical machinery and captured for its own ends the retro- 
gressive elements in the Afrikander Bond, thus immensely 
increasing its powers of accumulating wealth, of resist- 
ing the taxation of those industries (e.g. diamonds) of 
which they have the monopoly, and of extending its com- 
mercial exploitation to distant territories. She asserts 
with reason that ‘‘ the Kaffir’s back and the poor man’s 
enhanced outlay on the necessaries of life pay the 
Monopolists’ bribe,” and she forcibly adds that ‘‘ this 
coalition” (with the more ignorant and retrogressive 
of the Dutch Party) is enabling the Monopolist Party 
to carry out unhampered its financial depredations at 
the Cape and in the Northern Territories. ‘‘ It is this 
coalition which, by giving political power to enormously- 
wealthy individuals, is corroding our public life, till the: 
principle that every man has his price and can be 
squared, if you can only find his figure, is becoming an 
established dogma.” All this is a perfectly true impeach- 
ment of the Rhodes method and the Rhodes idea. The- 
bulk of the colonists will find themselves undoubtedly not 
richer, butinfinitely poorer at the end of twenty-five years, . 
in return for the immense and unquestioned power that 
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they have confided to the Monopolist party. The Ameri- 
can ‘‘boss” system is not one that should recommend 
itself to the simple Cape farmers, and they will be wise, 
even at the eleventh hour, if they take Mrs. Cronwright- 
Schreiner’s advice and set some limits to the depre- 
dations that are now being boldly perpetrated under 
their very eyes. Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner, in her 
investigation into the present state of affairs, takes 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland into consideration. 
She sees very clearly, as other people not carried away 
by the Rhodes boom are beginning to see, that the 
opening up of these territories, so far from increasing 
the wealth and influence of Cape Colony, will in the end 
subtract from both. New and nearer trade-routes will 
be created in those countries, and the Cape lines will be 
deserted and cast aside. Meanwhile all the best blood 
of the old Colony is being drawn to the north ; the Cape 
lies fallow and undeveloped; and the inhabitants left 
there will awake to find then.-»!ves left far poorer than 
before by the men who made cat’s-paws of them. As 
for Rhodesia itself, so well is it being exploited by the 
Monopolists, that ‘‘ by the time the mass of men from 
the Colony or Europe enter the country, they will find 
everything of value, mines, fertile lands, town proper- 
ties, all in the hands of a small knot of men headed by 
.the leaders of the Chartered Company,” which Company, 
-be it remembered, has the right to levy a tribute of 50 per 
cent on all precious stones and minerals found in the entire 
territory. 
It seems, that although somewhat late in the day, 
the evils to which Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner has so 
ably drawn attention are arousing public attention in 


Cape Colony. ‘‘ The imposition of the bread and meat 


tax and the appointment of Sir Hercules Robinson have 
drawn together small knots of progressive men to 
protest against these things ; and in such towns as Port 
Elizabeth and Cape Town, under the presidency of Mr. 
J. Rose-Innes powerful Progressive Associations have 
been started.” I am glad to hear it. 

The ‘‘Cape Times” weekly edition of 28 August, 
containing this keen and merciless exposure of the party 
of monopoly and its abounding evils, ought to be read 
by every Briton who takes an interest in South Africa. 
It ought to be read and re-read by Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
I believe as much as any one in the expansion of British 
South Africa. But I have, and have always had, the 
gravest doubts whether such an expansion under the rule 
of Mr. Rhodes and his monopolist crew would not in the 
long run do infinite harm to South Africa as a whole. 

The chiefs Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen, as was stated 
last week, are just now in England for the purpose of pre- 
venting their countries from being seized and sucked dry 
byMr. Rhodesand his“ ring.” Mr.Chamberlain has already 
stated publicly in the House of Commons that he has no 
intention for the present of handing over North Bechuana- 
land and the adjacent territories to the Chartered Com- 
pany. If the Colonial Secretary will take the trouble to 
read Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner’s remarkable paper he 
will find the very strongest reasons for that wise decision. 
Mr. Rhodes and the monopolists have already enough 
and far more than enough for the good of South Africa. 

H. A. BryDEN. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD AND HER LATEST 
NOVEL.* 


HERE is a sort of quaint irony in the fact that Mrs. 

Humphry Ward’s latest book has not excited the 
faintest public interest. Just as there appeared to be a 
general conspiracy among journalists to praise each 
of her previous novels, so there has appeared to be a 
tacit understanding to let this tale. pass unnoticed. 
The daily papers that devoted columns of insensate 
praise to ‘‘Robert Elsmere” and ‘‘The History of 
David Grieve,” and even to ‘‘Marcella,” have con- 
tented themselves with giving twenty or thirty lines 
of reluctant and qualified commendation to ‘‘ The 
Story of Bessie Costrell.” And yet this story as a 
story is not only better than anything Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has already written, but is infinitely better than 
anything that her previous writings had led us to ex- 


* “ The Story of Bessie Costrell.” Mrs. Hum Ward, London : 
Smith, Elder & Co, 1895. = sand 


pect from her. The popularity of her books is usually 
ascribed to the facts that Mr. Gladstone wrote a long 
review of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and that from the beginning of her career the 
‘“‘Times” has supported her with a touching consis- 
tency. Of course Mr. Gladstone, who is inclined to 
treat a work of art from the point of view of a scholastic 
philosopher who is more of a rhetorician than a thinker, 
puffed ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” for the pseudo-scientific 
theology of it, and the general public read the ill- 
informed and interminable treatise because it was said 
to contain caricatures of well-known Oxford men. But, 
in spite of praise and popularity, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” 
is nothing but an ill-digested tract relieved by paltry 
personalities. Yet this book created Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s vogue: a vogue which seemed established 
when the ‘‘ Times” devoted as much space to an extra- 
vagant puff of ‘‘ The History of David Grieve” as it has 
allotted to the life-work of Pasteur. It is impossible to 
account for the popularity of ‘‘ DavidGrieve” save by the 
fact that the illegitimate unions entered into by the hero 
himself and by his sister are described with a frankness 
which would suffice to damn any author who was 
not at once a woman and the heiress of an honoured 
name. As a story, a work of narrative art, nothing 
could be feebler and more inchoate than this long and 
ill-constructed book with its two separate centres 
of interest. The opening of the tale (that was 
praised with an appearance of reason by some critics) 
seems to be an imitation of the earlier chapters of 
‘*The Mill on the Floss,” and Mrs. Humphry Ward 
suffers by the comparison. The three volumes served 
simply to show that the author had an even slighter 
and more superficial knowledge of art than she 
had shown of theology in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” And 
then came “ Marcella,” to which the ‘‘ Times ” again 
devoted over two columns of praise that would have 
been thought fulsome if applied to ‘‘ Anna Karénina.” 
But this time Mrs. Humphry Ward had surpassed her- 
self. The praise poured upon her two previous books 
had encouraged her to take herself seriously, and she 
now unveiled all the earnestness that was in her in the 
shape of crude social theories. It was too much for the 
public; first this and then that group revolted, and 
** Marcella” was anathema. The two or three ‘‘ photo- 
graphs of celebrities” which the book contained, en- 
livened though they were with the keen feminine instinct 
for small failings, could not redeem the preternatural 
dullness of the dialogue. The vogue of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward had come to its natural end. Faithful still 
among the faithless, the ‘‘ Times” gave ‘‘ Bessie Cos- 
trell” a notice in large type on the ‘‘ Latest Intelli- 
gence ” page, but all to no purpose. Even the critic of 
the ‘‘ Times ” was profuse in apologetic qualifications ; 
he evidently knew that the kite was on the ground and 
that he might crack his cheeks without raising it. 

Yet, as wehave said, ‘‘ Bessie Costrell” is by far the best 
work that Mrs. Humphry Ward has done. It is a short 
story of about twenty thousand words, and owes its main 
interest to sensational incidents. It is concerned with 
theft and robbery and suicide ; but these startling occur- 
rences are artistically used to heighten and hold the 
attention of the reader, and they are in strict relation to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s chief characters. It would be 
too much to say that Bessie Costrell, the eponymous 
heroine of the story, is a creation, but in contrast 
with all Mrs. Humphry Ward’s previous attempts to 
draw character she stands out as a possible human 
being who at moments seems really to live. The author 
represents her as a flighty, hysterical, vain creature, a 
thief by the accident of temptation, and a drunkard by 
impulse of nature. She even goes so far as to tell us 
that Bessie loves to treat young men at the ‘‘ Spotted 
Deer,” and yet insists that she is faithful to her husband. 
It looks as if she introduced this illogicality for the 
sole purpose of transforming a lay figure into a living 
woman, for she mentions Bessie’s faithfulness as a 
curious fact; but, needless to say, no such subterfuge can 
help her. Artistic figures are born, not made, and are 
of one essence with their creator. Still, the sketch of 
Bessie Costrell is a lifelike sketch, and may pass as 
almost satisfactory when the exigencies of the short story 
are taken into account. But Bessie’s husband Isaac 
is totally unconvincing, a mere name, and John 
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Bolderfield is still worse. Mrs. Humphry Ward repre- 
sents this labourer as a village miser of inconceiv- 
able ignorance and suspicion. He will not hear of 
confiding his hoard to the savings bank, and yet he 
entrusts it to “‘ caselty ” Bessie Costrell and her husband. 
The whole plot is built upon this fact, which seems to us 
too insufficiently motived to be artistic. The subsidiary 
characters either resemble faded and blurred photographs 
or are mere shadowy abstractions. A Saunders possibly 
existed somewhere somewhen; a Mary Ann Waller, 
‘‘ white and speechless, with deft gentle hands,” a sort 
of village angel of self-sacrifice, is a mere emanation 
from the German element in Mrs. Humphry Ward that 
loves sentimentality. 

We can now sum up the full impression made upon 
us by this book. The architecture of the story is 
excellent, and its management equally good. As soon 
as we are interested in it, it moves breathlessly to 
the end—a cunning workman’s hand is seen in the 
unravelling of the intrigue. The incidents, too, are 
well chosen, and do not shock us by their inherent 
improbability. The style is fairly good; it is simple, 
though not always simple enough to be appropriate— 
the writer at times showing herself to be far above the 
village life she tries to mirror. The last page of the 
book in particular is a gross error. We do not want a 
little sermon as finale to such a story. Those whose 
purpose it is to attenuate the ‘‘ tragedies of human fate ” 
should not write them. It is in her drawing of character 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward fails, and to say this is to say 
that she has as yet no place in literature. Still, she may 
take courage. If we compare ‘‘ The Story of Bessie 
Costrell” with ‘‘The Scenes from Clerical Life” of 
George Eliot, we are compelled to admit that it is better 
than ‘‘ Amos Barton ” and inferior to ‘‘ Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story.” Whether Mrs. Humphry Ward will ever do 


anything as good as ‘‘Adam Bede” or ‘‘ The Mill on 


the Floss” is difficult to determine. She tells a story 
better than George Eliot ; so much she has proved in 
‘** Bessie Costrell.”” Her style, too, is much simpler and 
more natural than George Eliot’s style. She can say 
simply that a man or woman wanted something to drink. 
She does not say, as George Eliot did, that to him 
‘* something to drink was as necessary ‘a condition of 
thought’ as time and space.” But so far she has shown 
herself greatly inferior even to George Eliot in the 
delineation of character; and we assert this believing 
that George Eliot’s ability in that particular has been 
vastly overrated. 


WAGNER’S PROSY WRITINGS.* 


O-DAY, when those who once laughed at Wagner 

are themselves laughed at, and either wish they had 
had sense enough to conceal their unfortunate merri- 
ment, or continue to wear a ghastly grin out of sheer 
bravado, it is somewhat difficult to realize the position 
Wagner occupied in relation to other—many of them 
forgotten—composers, and his feeling about his posi- 
tion, so late as thirty years ago. His operas were laid 
aside in favour of the works of the eminent Offenbach, 
who was recognized as a much better musician than 
Wagner—as in fact a great musician, while Wagner 
was not a musician at all. Nearly the whole world 
thought so, and the world in its wisdom also thought 
(and sometimes called) Wagner a charlatan because he 
did not think so. That the world, at least one frac- 
tion of the great world, the operatic world, should be 
very angry with Wagner was natural enough, indeed 
quite inevitable, for Wagner had told it, and gone so 
far as to prove to it, that it did not know its business, 
that it could not do the thing it said it could do, the 
thing it was paid to do, and lived by doing as it should 
not be done. There can be no doubt that the opposi- 
tion raised against him was largely owing to the double 
role he played. Had he only written music-dramas 
which brainless persons could not understand, he might 
have been allowed to starve in comfort, like Mozart ; 
but when in addition to this offence he came boldly for- 
ward and asserted that the works of the accepted, the 
classical masters were never played as they should be 
played, and in consequence of bad playing were not 


* “Richard Wagner's Prose Works.” Translated by W. A. Ellis, 


London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1894. 
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understood by the multitude, just as in consequence of 
being misunderstood by the é/c¢e they were badly played, 
it became necessary, of course, to attack the teacher, 
not only as teacher, but in his other réle of composer. 
Wagner has won, but we know how successful the 
attacks were at first, how his compositions were tabooed, 
how he was derided by those who knew nothing of his 
intentions save that he wished to do something that 
Mozart—the now adored Mozart—had not done, and 
which no one else living wanted to do; and it is because 
we know this that we can account for the many fat 
volumes of extraordinary theorizing which Wagner 
thought fit at various times to write and publish, and 
which Mr. W. Ashton Ellis and his Wagner Society 
now think fit to translate and publish. Finding the 
whole world against him and his art, finding himself 
and his art treated (just as Mozart and his art had been 
treated) as of no account, Wagner, with wider culture 
and keener logical faculty than Mozart, tried to justify to 
himself, and in due course to others, the inner impulse 
which drove him to the form which he called the music- 
drama, and for his justification he looked to history. 
Looking at history from his point of view, he soon 
found facts enough to prove that the long development of 
art-forms led up to the music-drama, just as, if he had 
chosen, he might have found facts enough to prove the 
reverse. The latter he inevitably overlooked, and seeing 
music-drama and nothing but music-drama everywhere, 
music-drama ultimately became a kind of rule of life 
and a craze with him. If ever he disputed with a waiter 
about the price of a sausage, I cannot refuse to believe 
that he settled the matter by a reference to the music- 
drama. In his fat volumes, at any rate, we find him 
applying the music-drama to settle the prices of all sorts 
of sausages. Granted that the music-drama was the 
only form in which a modern artist could possibly 
express himself, then all art criticism became the easiest 
thing in the world. Were Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer 
great musicians ? No; for they did not use the music- 
drama. Was Richard Wagner a great musician? Yes; 
for he did use the music-drama. In its immediate 
results this simple faith was altogether good, for it gave 
Wagner and his adherents courage when they had little 
else than courage to support them. But whether the 
essays in which we find the music-drama applied as 
universal touchstone were worth translating and re- 
printing, and still more, whether, being translated and 
reprinted, they are worth reading, is a question—or, 
rather, I would say, no question at all. 

Of course one must discriminate. Wagner's brain 
was so keen and active, his artistic instinct so true, 
his pen so persistent and fluent, that after we have 
swept away much of his writing as mere unentertain- 
ing endeavours to reduce to thinkable terms what he 
strongly felt about himself and his art, there still 
remains a great deal well worth translating and 
reprinting, reading and re-reading. The essays con- 
tained in this third volume fall easily into three 
classes. First we have ‘‘ Zukunftsmusik,” ‘On the 
Goethe Institute,” ‘‘ Musical Criticism,” and ‘‘ The 
Vienna Opera-house,” which are quite unreadable 
special pleas, the kind of thing (in Wagner’s own 
phrase) with which one could not tempt a cat from 
behind a stove. Inthe second class we may place the 


. Letter to Berlioz and ‘‘ Judaism in Music,” which are also 


special pleas, but possess a historic interest besides. 
Third, and absolutely invaluable, are such essays as 
those on the performing of ‘‘ Tannhiéuser” and the 
‘*Dutchman,” and on Liszt's Symphonic poems, and 
the ‘‘explanatory programmes.” Stage-managers 
never learn anything of their trade beyond what they 
pick up during the probationary period while they idle 
about theatres hoping for some opportunity of showing 
themselves great actors, or | would recommend them to 
study the remarks addressed to the ‘‘ Regisseur” in the 
directions for mounting ‘‘ Tannhduser ” and the ‘‘ Dutch- 
man,” which are a mine of information to all who 
have to mount not only those operas but any opera 
whatsoever. A mine of information to singers they 
certainly would be, were not singers quite as incapable 
of learning as stage-managers. The criticism of Ber- 
lioz’s ‘* Romeo and Juliet” which occurs incidentally in 
the article—a rather biassed article, by the way—on 
Liszt’s music, is as far above anything Berlioz ever 
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‘wrote as Berlioz was beneath Wagner in sheer brain 
power, in inventiveness, in generosity towards contem- 
poraries. Of that generosity his treatment of Berlioz is 
a notable instance ; and loftier still is the spirit in which 
the notes on Spohr and Spontini are written. It is a 
curious proof of Wagner’s supremacy amongst the 
musicians of this century, that while Berlioz, who so 
‘long posed as the apostle of Gluck, had never seen how 
the overture to ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis” should be played, 
Wagner solved the puzzle, one may say, at the first 
glance. 

The article on ‘‘Judaism in Music” and the Letter to 
Berlioz must be put amongst Wagner's less valuable 
‘work—not his least valuable work—and it would be well 
if they could be forgotten altogether; but since they 
are reprinted it is necessary to say something about 
them. For though no one goes so far as to say that 
Wagner should not have replied to Berlioz, a great 
many people—not libretto jobbers only, but honest, 
well-meaning people—regret that he should have written 
the ‘‘attack ” upon the Jews, and especially upon the par- 
ticular Jew who is supposed to have been his benefactor, 
Meyerbeer. The first thing to be noted is that the only 
benefit Meyerbeer conferred upon Wagner was an intro- 
duction to a theatre which he must have known was in 
a condition of chronic bankruptcy. Second, Wagner 
said nothing more harmful about Meyerbeer than that 
“* he honestly would like to turn out artworks, and yet 
is well aware he cannot: to extricate himself from this 
painful conflict between Will and Can he writes operas 
for Paris, and sends them touring round the world—the 
surest means, to-day, of earning oneself an art-renown 
albeit not an artist ’—that Meyerbeer, in a word, with 
every desire to be an artist, he had the capacity onlyto bea 
shopkeeper, which is precisely what every one says who 
knows the difference between an artwork and a piece of 
shoddy manufactured for the market. Wagner handled 
Mendelssohn in the gentlest way ; and on the whole, if the 
article is remembered, it cannot be to his discredit. The 
Berlioz incident was perfectly simple. Berlioz, sincerely 
disliking Wagner’s music (as, indeed, hedisliked Handel's, 
‘Bach’s, Palestrina’s, and much of Mozart's music), tried, 
in Wagner’s own fashion, to propound a theory which was 
to account for his dislike. He set down certain views 
on art, saying, ‘‘if this is Wagner’s creed, I don't 
‘believe: Non credo.” Wagner mildly replied that 
neither did he himself believe, that the creed was not 
his, and he hoped that Berlioz would both understand 
and like him better some day. But Berlioz lacked the 
generosity and the wit to acknowledge frankly that he 
had been in error. 

On the whole, it is a pity that the Wagner Society, 
‘before it goes to its grave, cannot publish a selection of 
Wagner’s readable prose: his best, with the long- 
winded theorizings and the cantankerous grumblings 
left out. But the selection should be translated; and 
this warning is not so superfluous as it might seem. 
‘The first volume of this series was English, the second 
German-English, the third English-German, and the 
next, I suppose, will not be translated at all. 

I regret that I have as yet had no opportunity of 
saying something about the Promenade Concerts in 
Queen’s Hall, the first season of which comes to an end 
this evening. We all know what Promenade Concerts 
used to be in the old days at Covent Garden; but only 
those of us who have attended a few of this series, 
organized by Mr. Robert Newman, know what a 
Promenade Concert may be. It was feared that to elimi- 
nate the rowdy element would be to eliminate all chance 
of pecuniary success ; but success has come, in spite of 
the rowdy element being compelled to stay away. And 
the success is entirely due to the excellent playing of a 
first-rate band under the direction of Mr. Henry J. 
Wood, who, if not yet quite a first-rate conductor, will 

‘be some day, and is even now very much the best 
‘English conductor we have. Even those who under- 
stand Wagner least cannot find the evening heavy so 
long as they can enjoy such delightful flippancies as the 
programme-analyst’s remark that ‘‘ This (‘Die Meister- 
singer’ overture) is one of the most complex polyphonic 
pieces extant, and the consummate ease with which the 
numerous parts are handled is almost amusing.” (I 
feel that Mr. Jacques deserves the little present of 
atalice F.R. 
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PLAYS THAT ARE NO PLAYS. 


‘* Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” A new and original drama by 
Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and Henry 
Hamilton.. Drury Lane Theatre. 21 September, 


1895. 
‘* Her Advocate.” A new play by Walter Frith. Duke 
of York’s (Trafalgar) Theatre. 26 September, 


1895. 

D° what I will, I cannot acquire a taste for these 
morbid, realistic-didactic plays on which Sir 
Augustus Harris lavishes his huge resources. They 
make me long inexpressibly for a breath of honest, 
wholesome, simple, straightforward Ibsen. To begin 
with, I cannot understand them. In vain are the first 
acts consumed in lawyers’ offices, and front scenes laid 
on every ten minutes to instruct me in the relations, 
consanguineous, amatory, legal, psychological, and 
geographical between the persons concerned. I have 
heard it all over and over again; for in the first play of 
this kind I ever saw, the course of events was just the 
same: the hero thrashed the villain; and the villain, 
with his accomplice, the comic Jew, was arrested by the 
police in a gorgeous ballroom at the end. The one best 
way of bringing these sensations about must long since 
have been ascertained and formulated; so that I feel 
justified in assuming that the explanations are always 
the same. But no frequency of repetition can improve 
my grasp of them. Give me ‘‘ Rosmersholm ” or ‘‘ The 
Master Builder” and I am in my depth: their compara- 
tively simple, natural, sympathetic situations do not 
puzzle me at all; but in ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” I not only 
do not understand, but I feel that I should go mad if I 
tried to. I can only note that there has been a great 
development of the realistic element in the staging of 
these plays—or rather of this play; for it is always 
essentially the same play—and that certain new features 
have replaced certain old ones. For instance, the dis- 
plays of fashionable life, which used to be farcically 
unlike anything off the stage, are now millinered and 
tailored, horsed and broughamed, painted and deco- 
rated, furnished and upholstered, not by costumiers and 
property men, but by the artists and tradesmen who 
equip the real fashionable world ; and the verisimilitude 
of the whole is completed by the likeness between actors 
and actresses modelling themselves on gentlemen and 
ladies, and fashionable gentlemen and ladies modelling 
themselves on actors and actresses. In this way so 
much realism is now maintained continuously through- 
out the play that the old-fashioned climax, which usually 
meant something with real water in it, would appear 
ridiculous to us. We therefore have a scene with horses, 
a polo match or a race, to begin with, and in the fourth 
act a battle with magazine guns. The disappearance of 
the real water has led to the dropping out of the saving 
of the heroine’s life by the hero, which used to be a 
matter of course, and which might, I suggest, be 
effectively reintroduced by supplementing the horses 
by a trained mad bull. Public taste has so far advanced 
that the introduction of the detective, followed by two 
policemen in uniform into the final ballroom scene, has 
come to be considered bad form: the villain now leaves 
the stage, with a cynical remark, to meet his doom 
downstairs. The faithful comic servant in gaiters, who 
used to introduce the detective, and who always punched 
the head of some pampered menial in powder and plush 
in an earlier scene, has also vanished. Otherwise the 
persons are the same—if one may be allowed to apply 
such a misleading word as persons to these conventional 
abstractions of gentility, virtue, innocence, vice, patriot- 
ism, and manliness. The personified natural forces who 
carry on the second act of Wagner’s ‘‘ Das Rheingold ” 
are as much more human and individual than the 
characters in ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” as the symbolism 
of Wotan’s spear is outdone in insistence by that of Mr. 
Neville’s flashing tall hat, for which Mr. J. M. Glover 
should certainly have composed a Wagnerian Leztmotif. 
The superb way in which Mr. Neville, as Lord Chepstow, 
sets his shoulders back and takes off that hat to every 
lady who ventures into the glare of its effulgence, is a 
thing to be seen, not described. Of drama proper there 
is hardly any. There are serio-comic discussions on law, 
politics, business, socialism, the effect of pigeon-shooting 
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on the English character, the danger of the Matabele 
wiping out the English race with quick-firing guns 
rather cool, this, in view of recent history), all picked 
up and dropped in a scrappy way, the people on the 
stage putting leading questions to one another in order 
to bring out disjointed irrelevant little claptraps, which 
are immediately balanced by little cynicisms, neither of 
them very sincere, or having anything whatever to do 
with the play or with the characters of the speakers. 
Here and there the dialogue is enlivened by a clever 
little sketch of the commoner foibles of humanity, or a 
bit of fun, or even a stroke of feeling, all stuck in as 
inorganically as the polo match is stuck in. This is 
inevitable, as there is no dramatic soil for them to grow 
from. The whole affair is a purely traditional entertain- 
ment, with the ‘‘ novel features” which are part of the 
tradition brought up to date, regardless of cost. The 
greater part of the audience finds itself amused by the 
spectacle, and interested by the magazine gun-firing, 
the Johannesburg hotel, the polo match, and the Worth 
dresses ; but it would be utterly ashamed of taking the 
thrashing of the villain, or the ‘‘ Just before the battle, 
mother” episode, otherwise than with its tongue in its 
cheek. The minority who are affected by these devices 
are disparaged as sentimentalists and greenhorns : it is 
a point of honour with the seasoned playgoer to grin 
cynically at such things as ‘‘ rot,” whilst affecting much 
connoisseurship in the cleverness with which they are 
contrived. This to me is the weak point in Drury Lane 
melodrama. It always contains too much stuff which 
neither its patrons nor its authors would condescend to 
take seriously, and which is a mere superstition from the 
time when playgoers could safely be treated as a mere 
mob of gaping bumpkins. There is no reason why all 
the attractive features of the Drury Lane displays should 
not be retained as integral parts of a genuine drama, 
which, without being very subtle, should at least be a 
sincere story about real men, women, and events, and 
not a conventional string of situations filled up with 
villains, heroines, and heroes whose sole proofs of 
heroism are outbursts of violent blackguardism of the 
same kind as those in which American lynching mobs 
display their moral indignation. 

** Her Advocate,” at the Duke of York’s Theatre, as 
they now snobbishly call the Trafalgar, brings forward 
Mr. Walter Frith as an industrious apprentice to the 
authorship of the Drury Lane school. Stage philosophy, 
stage fun, stage sentiment, and stage fine writing seem 
to come quite easily to him; and he uses them, as he 
uses the stock stage figures, in a simple and direct way 
of business, to produce a paying play. The workman- 
ship is terribly commonplace ; but the stuff is clever and 
lively, and disarms criticism by making no serious 
pretence to artistic merit. Just as another Frith 
frankly said, ‘I cannot do you an artistic picture like 
Botticelli’s ‘ Primavera’ or the like; but I'll do you a 
railway station or a Derby Day to the life”; so the 
author of ‘‘Her Advocate” seems to have said, ‘I 
cannot write you a dramatic poem, like ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
or ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande,’ nor do I pretend to any of the 
qualities of Moli¢re or Labiche, Goldsmith or Sheridan, 
Ibsen or Sudermann ; but I'll do you a criminal trial 
that will be as delightful as the real thing.” There is a 
sort of greatness in this frank recognition of one’s 
limitations. In the National Gallery it is quite possible, 
after breathing the finest ether of the true artistic 
atmosphere among the early Italian pictures for an 
hour, to spend a few minutes looking at ‘‘ The Derby 
Day ” without resenting its absolutely prosaic character 
any more than you do that of the fire-hose. It is the 
same with ‘‘ Her Advocate.’ You do not think of literary 
charm, of delicate wit, of flashes that light up the dark 
places of our nature, of the tragedy and comedy of the 
conflicts of men with one another and with fate : you are 
simply interested to see where the dock is, and the 
witness-box, and the jury ; to watch the javelin-men and 
hear the judge threatening to have the court cleared ; 
and you are amused and excited by the witness who 
first describes how he saw the prisoner poison some one 
out of a blue bottle at several yards distance, and then, 
at comparatively close quarters, mistakes an ink-bottle 
for the counsel’s cigarette-case, finally breaking down 
altogether. It is exactly like the arrest of the forger in 
“The Railway Station.” When the witness sees the 
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ghost of the murdered man and drops down dead in the 
box after confessing his guilt, you are not at all reminded 
of ‘‘Macbeth,” and you are perhaps a little sceptical as 
to whether that is how it really happens; but then you 
are ready to make some allowance for being in a 
theatre. On the whole, you cannot deny that you have 
passed the evening pleasantly enough, the more so as 
Mr. Frith’s realism is quite genuine as far as it goes. 
In most stage trial-scenes the external imitation of a 
court may be exact enough; the procedure may be as 
accurate as the conditions of stage representation per- 
mit ; and the barristers, judge, and police may be properly 
placed and properly dressed. But beneath this super- 
ficial conformity to real life you generally detect the tradi- 
tional stage judge, stage barrister, and stage policeman, 
drawn by an author who has never been for a moment 
in touch with legal and official life and ideas. Mr. Frith 
knows his world better than that; and as he has been 
fortunate enoughto get hisplay very wellstage-managed, 
the effect of the sketches of life in it is unusually con- 
vincing, in spite of interpolations of cheap sentiment 
and fine writing stuck in as a matter of business. 
There is just one point at which Mr. Frith’s social 
experience fails him. He represents a lady as insisting, 
because she comes from the country, on opening the 
windows of a London room for the sake of ventilation. 
This suggests to me that Mr. Frith has not yet been out 
of London. If he has ever met a human being in the 
country with any notion of the value of fresh air—if he 
has ever been in a country-house which did not still 
contain most of the air which was bottled up in the 
rooms on the day when the builders locked the door and 
handed over the key to the first occupier, he may regard 
himself as an exceptionally fortunate man. 

The actors in ‘‘ Her Advocate ” have an easy task : 
indeed, they are for the most part wasted on the play. 
It is positively exasperating to see an artist like Miss 
Gertrude Kingston condemned to play a snivelling melo- 
dramatic police court heroine, who might just as well be 
represented by a lay figure with a phonograph in its 
mouth, a crying machine in its nose, and a label round 
its neck inscribed ‘‘ Hospital Nurse wrongfully accused 
of Murder.” Mr. Cartwright, as ‘‘ her advocate,” enjoys 
himself immensely. He gives us the Adelphi voice, the 
Adelphi suffusion of suppressed emotion, and the Adelphi 
unction in remarking, in the character of a leading 
counsel in the thick of a heavy murder case, that ‘‘ the 
happy day is enamelled blue and gold like some old 
missal.’”’ He leans much on the orchestra, also in the 
Adelphi manner, turning on the band and the deeper 
springs of emotion simultaneously. So tender is his 
nature that he devotes all his earnings at the bar to 
paying off the creditors of his father’s bank, which broke 
in an unhappy hour ; and, though engaged to an attrac- 
tive and deserving young lady impersonated by Miss 
Lena Ashwell, he falls violently in love with his client, 
whose affections fortunately turn out to be engaged else- 
where, let us hope to a gentleman with an insatiable 
taste for tears. Mr. Cartwright enters so thoroughly 
into the absurdity and staginess of his part that he must 
be regarded as the author’s accomplice rather than his 
victim on these points; but he sometimes brings 
off a common-sense stroke intelligently, and even, in a 
sentimental way, forcibly, though his style and execution 
have none of the finer artistic qualities. Mr. Volpe as 
the judge—a nicely touched bit of comedy—and Mr.. 
Somerset as the witness have much the best of the trial 
scene. Mr. Barnes is amusing in the second act as a 
broken-down Irish barrister, the butt of the junior 
bar. The other parts have nothing in them: one only 
hopes, in the case of promising young actors like Mr. 
Oswald Yorke and Mr. Holmes Gore, that they will 
not forget that the traditions of style represented by 
Mr. Cartwright are not the only successful ones, and 
that artists like Mr. Hare and Mr. Wyndham are also 
popular. 

On the whole, these entertainments, in which there is 
neither real drama nor opportunity for real acting, are 
bad for the stage. That one or two theatres and com- 
panies should be specialized for them is reasonable 
enough, since the companies can consist of actors who 
cannot do fine work. But it is not encouraging to see 
an enterprise like Mr. Dana’s, which began so well with 
‘*The Passport,” a tolerable comedy made highly 
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diverting by capital acting, declining upon a mechanical 
sensational entertainment like ‘‘ Her Advocate,” which 
could be played as effectively by a third-rate company 
as by a first-rate one. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Ts supply of money was abundant during the past 
week and there was little demand for it, the result 
being that the rate for short loans was reduced in 
several instances to} percent. The nominal quotations 
were } per cent for day to day loans and } to } per cent 
for short loans, but practically no business was done 
even at these rates. There was considerable activity 
in the discount market, but the abundance of money 
caused a weak tendency, and there is no immediate 
prospect of better rates. Three months’ bills were 
quoted at ,°, to 3 per cent, four months’ at }} per cent, 
and six months’ at }% per cent. The Paris cheque 
remained at 25 fr. 27}. c. Home Government Securities 
were dull but steady. Consols stood on Thursday at 
1078 to 1073 for money and for the account. Indian 
and Colonial loans showed firmness. The Bank rate 
remained at 2 per cent. 


The tone of the Stock Exchange was dull for several 
reasons. First of all there was the momentary uneasi- 
ness caused by our difficulty with China, then came the 
disturbances and critical situation in Turkey, and finally 
there was a restriction of business consequent upon the 
Jewish holidays. Realizations also contributed to the 
prevailing dullness, which was scarcely relieved by the 
news that the Chinese Government had accepted our ulti- 
matum, and by the publication of the excellent revenue 
returns. General business suffers from the high quota- 
tions for good securities, and from the attractions of 
the Mining departments. The mania for gambling in 
mines is growing every day. 


In our issue of 14 September we stated our belief that 
‘* if the supply of these (Mining) prospectuses goes on 
at the present rate, we may expect to see a few more 
mining pawnshops brought into existence before long.” 
Our prediction is already fulfilled. The issue of Mining 
Relief and Trust Companies with or without prospectuses 
has recommenced ; their razson d’étre is to prop up the 
general position. There are also symptoms that the 
French have had a surfeit of mining speculation. In 
Paris a rate of 10 to 12 per cent was charged for 
carrying over foreign stocks—an exorbitant rate which 
reveals a state of very wild speculation, to say the least 
of it. It is true that the contangoes on Tuesday’s 
bourse were less than was expected, but this was partly 
due to the proceeds of three months’ accommodation 
bills drawn by the coudissters on the London Branches 
of the Crédit Lyonnais, Société Générale, and Comptoir 
d’Escompte. No wonder, therefore, that the cou/isse 
has stopped the introduction of new mining ventures 
for the present. Such financing as the above, especially 
when connected with inflated mining shares, is unsound 
and mischievous, and our discount houses and banks 
ought by no means to encourage it. Whatever the 
market manipulators may contrive for bringing about a 
further ‘‘record” in prices, every one must admit that an 
advance in prices which has now extended over eighteen 
months eannot be expected to last much longer. Hence 
the uneasy feeling that has arisen in Paris as well as in 
London. 


We have persistently discouraged West Australian 
Mining companies, and now it seems to us that the 
end of this ridiculous paper boom has been nearly 
reached. ‘‘An Anglo-Westralian,” writing in the 
‘* Investors’ Review” for October, puts the facts very 
clearly. He says that the colony is correctly described 
as ‘** The land of sand, sin, and sorrow.’ Those who 
go into this desert with their pockets full of money, to 
find gold, and lose their money and their health, are 
those who sorrow, and there are thousands of them. 
Typhoid reigns like a demon in this vast desert, and 
there are more gold-seekers dead and rotting in the 
burning and whirling sands than there are cabbages 
growing in the rest of the colony. The sinners are 
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amongst those who send cables to London to order, 
and who come to London to float frauds. The alleged 
great prosperity of the colony is fictitious—due to 
borrowed money, to the loans which the Government 
has raised in London.” This view is, no doubt, some- 
what pessimistic. Gold has been discovered in West 
Australia in paying quantities, in spite of the fact that 
water has always been very costly. But the pessimistic 
view is, nevertheless, nearer the truth than the glowing 
statements which appear in the news columns of many 
of the penny papers, although their proper place would 
be among the advertisements. 


In spite of very favourable traffic returns, Home rail- 
ways were weak, partly owing to realizations and partly 
owing to the want of activity in the market. The 
“heavy” stocks were in some demand for investment 
purposes, but otherwise there was little or no business 
done. The returns of the Brighton, the South-Eastern, 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Great Eastern, the 
Midland, and the Scotch companies were especially 
favourable. American railways were dull early in the 
week, because of rumours of further gold shipments, 
but they recovered later on when there was a fall in 
exchange, and the satisfactory report of the Louisville 
and Nashville Company was made known. Investment 
bonds were in strong demand for English and Con- 
tinental account. 


Canadian Pacific shares were flat in the early part of 
the week, but they recovered on Wednesday, and 
touched 633 on Thursday. Grand Trunk stocks were 
weak, whilst Mexican Railways showed firmness. The 
rise in the gold premium caused dullness in South 
American securities. In the Foreign Market there was 
a general fall in prices, and transactions were not 
numerous. The interruption of telegraphic communi- 
cation with the Continent owing to the stormy weather 
also contributed to restrict business. In the general 
mining markets there was a tendency to a fall in prices, 
but copper shares were strong, and Rio Tinto closed on 
Thursday at 20}. Silver was firm at 30}}d. per ounce, 
and there was a rise in Rupee Paper to 61} on 
Thursday. 


Our attention has been directed to a ‘‘ notice to the 
public” which has been issued and extensively advertised 
by an outside share dealer who calls himself ‘‘ George 
Gregory & Company.” The advertisement in question 
is an exact copy of a familiar notification which is issued 
from time to time by the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange. It is to the effect that members of the 
Stock Exchange are not allowed to advertize for business 
purposes, and that persons who advertise as brokers or 
share dealers are not members of the Stock Exchange 
or under the control of the Committee. This curious 
proceeding on the part of ‘‘ George Gregory & Com- 
pany,” apart from its extreme impertinence, might 
possibly lead the uninitiated to suppose that ‘*‘ George 
Gregory & Company” are members of the Stock 
Exchange, and ‘‘ under the control of the Committee.” 
So far, however, from this being the case it is a 
fact that ‘‘ George Gregory and Company’s” establish- 
ment is an ordinary ‘‘ bucket-shop.”. The name itself is 
fictitious, ‘‘ George Gregory” being simply an alias of 
a Mr. Ashley Cronmire, who is the brother of the 
notorious ‘‘infant” stockbroker. Mr. Ashley Crore 
mire is not a broker, but a ‘‘ dealer” in stocks and 
shares; and between those two terms, as investors 
know to their cost, there is a very considerable 
difference. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


Tue LEECHDALE RHODESIAN DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED—AN ANGLO-FRENCH INVESTMENT 
CoMPANY PROMOTION. 


We commented quite recently upon the transparent 
absurdity of a company only a few months old being 
used as a means for introducing other new promotions 
to the public ; but it would seem that we rather under- 
rated the enterprise of the average promoter. The 
Federated Mines Prospecting and Finance Company, 
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Limited, was formed only three weeks ago and yet we 
now find it, in all the glory of capital letters, “‘ inviting ” 
subscriptions on behalf of the Leechdale Rhodesian 
Development Company, Limited, a project which 
emanates from the offices of the Anglo-French Invest- 
ment Company, Limited, of 6 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C. 
As we have previously had occasion to point out, 
investors are not generally aware of such circumstances 
as these ; they seea company with a high-sounding title 
inviting subscriptions to an entirely new issue, and they 
very naturally imagine it is a fine old crusted corporation 
that is acting as sponsor to an innocent babe. It is avery 
plausible device with which to hoodwink investors. 
The capital of the Leechdale Development Company is 
£150,000, and the purchase price of the property to be 
acquired is £100,000. What that property is it is rather 
difficult to gather from the prospectus, but the fact that 
Mr. J. W. Colenbrander—a gentleman who has appeared 
a little too prominently lately in connection with Rhode- 
sian ‘‘development ” schemes—speaks well of it, does 
not encourage us to attach much importance to its sug- 
gested value. The prospectus is exceedingly badly 
drawn, but those who drafted it did not fail to include 
avery drastic specimen of the “‘ waiver” clause. As 
our readers will remember, the Anglo-French Invest- 
ent Company, Limited, which promoted the Federated 
Mines Prospecting and Finance Company, as well as 
this Leechdale Rhodesian project, is the same ‘‘ bucket 
shop ” agency that exploited the shares of the Mozam- 
bique Reefs, Limited, when that company did not own 
a vestige of property, and was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a bogus concern. The joint-stock creations of 
financiers who descend to such methods as these are 
best avoided. 


HANNAN’s ExceLsior GoLp MINEs, LIMITED. 
ANOTHER REMNANT OF ‘‘HANNAN'S FIND.” 


It would appear that the full extent of Hannan’s 
inexhaustible ‘‘ Find” has not even yet been traversed by 
the enterprising promoter. That portion of it which 
this company takes over is said to consist of about 
twelve acres, the price to be paid for which is £60,000 
—-an extremely heavy sum for so small a property. A 
‘* local director ”’ of the Craesus Gold Mining Company, 
and a mining engineer whose name is quite unknown to 
us, report upon these acres in a fashion which must be 
peculiar to themselves. It is sufficient to say that the 
reports which these persons furnish are both vague and 
misleading in terms, and are not calculated to inspire 
the most incautious speculators with any degree of con- 
fidence. We must admit that this company does not 
seem to us a very promising undertaking ; it does not 
appear under particularly good auspices. We notice in 
the list of directors the names of Messrs. Charles B. 
Prust and D. W. Wales. These gentlemen are also 
directors of the Finance Corporation of Western Aus- 
tralia, Limited, which we denounced a few weeks ago 
as a promotion of the ‘‘ Bread Union” cligue. Such 
associations are not pleasant. The capital of this com- 
pany is £80,000, and it is stated that ‘‘the necessary 
working capital having been guaranteed,” the directors 
will at once proceed to allotment. We sometimes 
wonder if these shallow devices to induce investors to 
“rise” to the promoter’s bait really deceive any one. It 
is to be hoped not. 


**No Prospectus ” COMPANIES, 


As a consequence of the attention which we have 
directed to certain of these companies, we have been 
asked to deal with other promotions which, though of 
the same nature, have not received criticism in these 
columns. We have not space to deal with each of these 
projects separately, but we give the names of some of 
the most recent examples of this pernicious system. The 
following list may not be quite complete, but we shall 
be happy to rectify any omission which is pointed out 
to us: 

Barberton Reefs, Limited. 

Great De Kaap (Moodie’s) Goldfield, Limited. 

Gwelo (Matabeleland) Exploration and Develop- 
ment Company, Limited. 

Hammond’s Matabele Gold Mining Development, 
Limited. 
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Matabele Ancient Gold Reefs, Limited. 

Mozambique Reefs, Limited. 

New Cassel Coal and Exploration Company of 

South Africa, Limited. 

Noltzykop Gold Mine, Limited. 

Rand d’Or, Limited. 

Rand Consols, Limited. 

Sam’s Wealth of Nations Gold and Exploration, 

Limited. 

Sheba Queen Gold and Exploration, Limited. 

Waterfall Prospecting Company, Limited. 
We have upon several occasions entered our protest 
against promotions like these which have come before 
the public without any certificate of respectability. It 
would be too much, of course, to suggest that the mere 
issuing of a prospectus would provide any guarantee 
against loss ; at the same time, the prospectus, as we 
understand it, is to a great extent a safeguard. With 
these companies, however, there is not only the absence 
of a prospectus, but of the names of the persons, respon- 
sible or otherwise, who are connected with them. They 
are conceived in obscurity and generally hatched in 
‘* bucket shops.” They are delusions and snares, and as 
such should be carefully avoided. 


Tue Royat MILITARY TOURNAMENT FunpDs. 
THE QUESTION OF A BALANCE SHEET. 


We have several times referred to the Royal Military 
Tournament which is held annually at the Agricultural 
Hall, and to the fact that it does not appear to be possible 
to procure a copy of the balance sheet which, it must be 
presumed, is in some form or other prepared every year 
in connection with the administration of the very large 
funds which are raised by means of the entertain- 
ment. A number of correspondents have written to 
us on this subject, and the question evidently excites 
public interest. The Royal Military Tournament was 
started in order to raise funds for the benefit of the 
various deserving charities which exist in connection 
with the Military Service, and it seems to us that the 
public who subscribe the extraordinarily large sums 
which year after year swell the coffers of the Tour- 
nament should be informed to what extent the Service 
charities are relieved or benefited by the brilliant display 
which is given. Why should there be any secrecy in 
regard to such a matter as this? In our opinion the 
officials of the Tournament should be only too glad to 
court criticism upon such a subject, and the fact that 
they appear to evade and resent all outside inquiry 
would almost lend colour to the belief, which in some 
quarters certainly exists, that there is room for con- 
siderable improvement in regard to the management 
and administration of the funds of this deservedly 
popular exhibition. There are whispers of extravagantly 
heavy items of expenditure in regard to ‘‘mess” expenses 
during the progress of the Tournament, and also of 
glorious banquets which are said to have been indulged 
in by the minor members of the self-denying staff. The 
wine and spirit bill for the period during which the 
festival is held is stated to be enormous and out of all 
reasonable proportion. It is also said that, although 
the services of the various officials are supposed to be 
(as, indeed, they should be) purely honorary, there are 
heavy charges for salaries, and also for the ‘‘expenses”” 
of certain individuals whose ‘‘honorary” susceptibilities 
preclude them from accepting a more definite form of 
remuneration. If these assertions are well founded, it 
stands to reason that the military charities whose neces- 
sities the Tournament was started to relieve cannot have 
benefited to the extent that they should. The state- 
ments, altogether, are of a disagreeable character, and 
the fact that they are being put about shows that some 
inquiry into their truth should be instituted. It is in- 
cumbent upon the honourable men connected with the 
undertaking to set all doubts upon the subject at once 
at rest by giving some public assurance that properly 
audited balance sheets for all the years in which the 
Military Tournament has been held shall be prepared 
forthwith and issued to the Press without unnecessary 


delay. 
The ‘‘ Financial News” publishes the extraordinary 


statement that Mr. Llewellyn Williams, M.E., the 
representative of the West Australian Development 
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Corporation, Limited, is on his way home from West 
Australia with fresh properties for flotation upon the 
London Market. Mr. Llewellyn Williams is one of the 
**experts” who reported upon the McKenzie Gold Mines, 
an exploded enterprise, with the various circumstances 
in regard to the formation of which we have promised 
to deal. Mr. Llewellyn Williams cannot, surely, be under 
the impression that the public memory is so short as he 
might possibly wish it? We look for some explanation 
from him in regard to his connection with the McKenzie 
**Gold” Mines before we can accept his opinions upon 
any other “ properties.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A PUBLISHER’S PROTEST. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


ALDINE House, 69 GREAT EASTERN STREET, 
Lonpon, 1 October, 1895. 


IR,—Referring to your notice of the first volume of 

Messrs. Ward & Lock’s Nautilus Series, there can be 

no doubt, as you justly infer, who are the aggressors in 
this matter and who are the aggrieved. 

Our Iris Series was issued in the early months of this 
year (February), and Messrs. Ward & Lock’s volume, 
which ‘‘imitates” ours in almost every particular, has 
just appeared. 

We hardly wonder that Messrs. Ward & Lock have 
not seen fit to answer our letter to the ‘‘Athenzeum” of 
14 September, where we drew attention to the matter. 
—Yours very truly, J. M. Dent & Co. 


IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


36 Eaton Sguare, Lonpon, 
3 October, 1895. 


Sir,—By way of illustrating Australian feeling on the 
question of Imperial penny postage, I beg to enclose a 
letter addressed to me by the Hon. J. G. Ward, Treasurer 
and Postmaster-General of New Zealand. 

Surely more hearty advocacy of the scheme cannot be 
looked for on this or the other side of the world.— 
Faithfully yours, J. HENNIKER HEATON. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WELLINGTON, 10 May, 1894. 


My DEAR S1r,—I very much regretted the passing of 
the resolutions on postage at the Postal Conference held 
here in March, and recorded my dissent from them. 
When issued, I will forward to you for your information 
an official report of the Conference proceedings. With 
you, I hope ere long to see an Imperial penny post 
established. It would, in my opinion, be a great boon, 
the value of which many people seem not to be able to 
realize at present. It seems to me extraordinary that, 
with the enormous and continued reductions which have 
taken place in the cost of transit upon ordinary goods 
throughout the civilized world, the cost of conveyance 
of mails has not been reduced in a like proportion. I 
cannot understand why the British Post Office shows 
such a desire to make enormous profits out of their 
Postal and Telegraphic Departments. The change, 
however, cannot, in my opinion, be long deferred. 

With kind regards and best wishes for your success. 
—Yours faithfully, J. G. Warp. 


J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., M.P., 
House of Commons, London. 


THE ‘DAILY NEWS” AGAIN! 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Lonpvon, 3 October, 1895. 


Sir,—The blunder in the ‘‘ Daily News” on which 
** A Scot” animadverted in your correspondence columns 
a week or two ago might be partially excusable ; but 
the error in its leaderette to-day will be difficult to justify. 
Does not the ‘* Daily News ” know that the designation 
of the Scottish municipal officer equivalent to alderman 
is not dalle, with two Il’s, though the term appears 
thus half-a-dozen times in its article, which, by the way, 
bears unmistakable evidence of being written by Mr. 
Andrew Lang ?—Yours truly, B. C. 


The Saturday Review. 
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~REVIEWS. 


PSEUDO-EVOLUTION. 


‘*The Evolution of Industry.” By Henry Dyer, C.E., 
M.A., D.Sc., Honorary Principal Imperial College 
of Engineering, Japan; Life Governor, Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College ; Member 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, &c. &c. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


= @) EVOLUTION, how much folly is now published 
in thy name!” were almost the last words the 
present writer heard the late Professor Huxley utter, 
scarcely twelve months ago. If they applied to 
Mr. Kidd’s lucubrations, they are still more emphatic- 
ally illustrated by Mr. Dyer’s recent volume. Mr. 
Kidd was illogical and dogmatic; Mr. Dyer is purely 
muddleheaded. He has in the days of his youth heard 
of such terms as Environment, Heredity, Degeneration, 
Evolution, and he has further vague conceptions of the 
Conservation and Dissipation of Energy, so it struck him 
that he might write a book on Economics. Accordingly 
he began reading and cutting—principally magazine 
literature—and shuffled either in his head or into drawers 
various paragraphs which he labelled : Development, 
Individual Industry, Position of Women, Municipal! Con- 
trol, &c. These he reproduced—occasionally, we think, 
forgetting the sources of his information—and duly 
mixed up for the present popular taste with a few 
absolutely meaningless paragraphs as to the Conserva- 
tion of Energy and Natural Selection. He spiced the 
whole with a certain amount of weak well-meaningness 
and labelled it Evolution! Such is the hotchpotch 
which passes nowadays for science. One sample of 
Mr. Dyer’s cutting system will suffice : 


‘* From a scientific point ‘*A human being, man 
of view, and, therefore, or woman, unless physi- 
from a moral point of view, cally or mentally disabled, 
no man or woman, unless has no moral right to be 
physically or mentally dis- a member of the commu- 
abled, has any right to re- nity unless he or she is 
main a member of a com- labouring in some form or 
munity unless he or she is other for the community.” 
labouring in some way or —Original. 
other for the common 
good.” —Dyer. 


Now Mr. Dyer does not put his sentence between 
inverted commas, nor signify that it is a quotation. He 
simply takes it out of its own context, and prefaces it 
with an idle remark about the scientific and moral points 
of view being the same. This is not the only occasion on 
which he quotes even the same author without acknow- 
ledgment. The sin might be pardoned, if the views quoted 
agreed in any way with Mr. Dyer’s own opinions ; but 
a perusal of his chapter on the ‘‘ Position of Women” 
shows him to be in a complete state of muddleheadedness 
on the problem of woman’s work : ‘ In an ideal state of 
society possibly no woman would be required to earn 
her living in the same way as man, but be his complement 
to sweeten and brighten life ”—a view utterly divergent 
from that which in a previous chapter has been clipped 
from another writer. 

Thus throughout Mr. Dyer’s work we find quotations. 
from Westcott, Marshall, Ruskin, Engels, Bellamy, 
and Spencer on economic questions are all jumbled up 
together—however diverse in opinion these writers may 
be—and without the least binding link of definite and 
clear opinion on the part of Mr. Dyer himself. But our 
reader will ask what in the world this has to do with 
evolution ? We have asked ourselves too, and wholly 
failed to find any answer but Professor Huxley’s. It is 
the fashion, and presumably a profitable one, to publish 
nonsense as ‘‘ Evolution.” 

Mr. Dyer places upon his title-page a variety of claims 
to scientific distinction, yet the following is the sort of 
stuff which passes with him for science. After stating 
very loosely the principle of the conservation of energy, 
he continues : 

‘‘ The most evident lesson to be learnt in connection 
with economics and industry from the physical principles 
which we have been considering is that no amount of 
ingenuity can produce work without the expenditure of 
energy in some shape or form, and that those who do 
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not take a fair share in this expenditure must be depend- 
ent on the energy exerted by others. The law of the 

conservation of energy therefore enables us to determine 

a oe value of each member of the community ” 
p- 13). 

It is difficult to conceive anything which could beat 
this paragraph for concentrated twaddle. The ‘‘ energy 
of the community” does not consist solely or even in 
great part of the energy exerted by its individual mem- 
bers. They are at most only machines for transforming 
the types of energy. The ‘‘ energy of the community,” 
if it means anything at all, lies in its store of coals, its 
rivers, the chemical resources of its land, &c. &c., not 
in the scientific sense in energy stored in its individual 
members. 

When our ‘‘ Doctor of Science” and ‘* Governor” of 
a Technical College talks about “ energy exerted” by 
man, he jumps at once from the scientific conception of 
energy to a popular idea summed up in the term “an 
energetic person,” which accurately denotes not so 
much a person with a great store of physical energy as 
a very efficient human machine for transforming energy 
of one sort into energy of another. The available food 
supply of the country at any time must be a small 
fraction of the total energy of the community, and yet 
that food supply must be immensely larger than the 
available energy stored in our thirty or forty million 
human frames. Starve the community for three days 
only, and the ratio of the two supplies would be pretty 
obvious! We should much like to hear how the law 
of the conservation of energy would enable us to deter- 
mine the economic value of Mr. Dyer ! 

To complete the muddle, our author, after referring 
to the many kinds of physical energy, continues: ‘‘ So 
‘in the domains of economics and sociology, if we wish 
to apply [? analogies loosely drawn from] physical 
principles, we must remember that the term ‘energy’ 
should be used in its general sense, and not by any 
means be confined to dynamical efforts which result in 
manual work, but include both intellectual and spiritual 
efforts, which may have very important dynamical 
equivalents.” 

We hope nobody confines the term “energy” to 
“dynamical efforts which result in manual work ”—at 
least if he has the smallest knowledge of the principia 
of physical science—but to talk, in the present state of 
our knowledge, of ‘‘ physical principles” as applicable 
to ‘both intellectual and spiritual efforts” is pure 
nonsense, and yet Mr. Dyer is a “‘ doctor of science”! 
We should dearly like to know what university has thus 
honoured itself. Mr. Dyer forgets on his title-page to 
tellus. It is amusing to find a writer of such calibre 
quietly asserting that he is able to reconstruct economics 
on the basis of his sczenézfic theories : 

‘*We have seen that the study of physics throws 
light on many economic problems. In the same way a 
knowledge of biology is necessary to guide us in socio- 
logical investigations. For instance, it explains the 
true nature and limits of competition, and of the necessity 
for co-operation in different forms and for the division of 
labour. It indicates the functions of trade-unions and 
justifies the demand for a fair, or at least a minimum, 
rate of wages. It imparts the knowledge necessary for 
the solution of the problems connected with the popula- 
tion question, and it shows the necessity for a thorough 
change in our system of land tenure, so that the most 
may be made of our national resources in the interests 
of the people. We will glance at some of these questions 
later on, but their complete treatment would involve 
the rewriting of economics on a scientific basis” (p. 43). 

It is, perhaps, needless to remark that when Mr. Dyer 
does come to glance at some of these questions, there is 
not a grain of sound biological or physical science in his 
treatment. We have a little pseudo-scientific twaddle 
as to evolution, natural selection, and the conservation 
of energy amid a mosaic of extracts from the writings 
of other men—thinkers of utterly opposed views— 
brought together by scissors and paste; gems of thought 
from Carlyle, Westcott, or Spencer, stuck in a cement 
of bad grammar, poor history, pitiable science, and 
worse logic prepared by the author himself. We thought 
Mr. Kidd’s application of biological science to sociology 
would take a good deal of beating, but we frankly 
confess that Mr. Dyer’s appeal to the conservation of 
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energy as well as to biology to settle all economic pro- 
blems leaves Mr. Kidd nowhere in the running. Will 
not somebody kindly ‘‘go one better” by rewriting 
economics on the basis of the parallelogram of forces— 
forces being taken in the general sense to cover intel- 
lectual, moral and religious efforts, and the term 
parallelogram not being restricted to its pitiably narrow 
geometrical meaning, but extended, say, to any topic 
which has opposite sides to it ? 

Seriously, however, there ought to be some recognized 
authority to pluck the scientific feathers from the new 
literary jackdaws. They do not for a moment deceive 
the trained biologist or physicist, but they do impose on 
the busy, work-a-day citizen, who has no time or energy 
for more exact thinking. With the votes of such 
citizens too, lies the social future of the community. 
Ata time like the present, when Kidds, and Drummonds, 
and Dyers abound, we miss only too sorely the trenchant, 
exact, and yet ever-popular pen of the great protagonist 
of agnosticism. If in economics, physics, or biology 
we are ignorant, let us confess it, but do not let us 
attempt to fill up the void with pseudo-scientific twaddle 
labelled ‘‘ Evolution.” 


A LIFE OF FLAUBERT. 


‘*Gustave Flaubert as seen in his Works and Corre- 
spondence.” By John Charles Tarver. London: 
Constable & Co. 1895. 


M® TARVER writes both heavily and lengthily. 

He has produced a large volume of 360 some- 
what closely printed pages, and he has failed to convey 
to the English reader any really definite notion as to 
Flaubert’s nature as a man or manner as a writer. 
Let us do him the justice to admit that he has set about 
his task with something more than the interested 
interest of the mere book-maker ; he must have worked 
long and hard in order to produce the immense quantities 
of translation which so unnecessarily extend the length 
of his book ; he seems to have the most serious theories 
about Flaubert, life, religion, the art of fiction, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, French poetry, morals, and other 
subjects. Yet with all this he has compiled a volume 
which can only be defined as mostly padding, which can 
have absolutely no interest whatever for any one who 
has read Flaubert, and which, for one who has not read 
Flaubert, must be tedious and irritating at every 
moment. Who, forinstance, can possibly read an analysis 
of ‘‘Madame Bovary” which occupies 40 pages and 
gives little specimen scraps of dialogue on nearly every 
page? Well, we have read it, from a sense of duty, 
and we can only declare that no one who had not read 
the novel could possibly judge whether ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary” was a masterpiece or a piece of hack-work. 
Many of the passages translated from Flaubert’s letters 
are really interesting in themselves, even as fragments 
and even in Mr. Tarver’s translation : they may be com- 
mended to the rash purchaser of this ‘‘ Life of Flaubert.” 
The portrait of Flaubert as a child, which forms the 
frontispiece, is still more interesting ; carefully extracted 


from the volume, it is worth keeping. 


But we have every wish to deal fairly with Mr. Tarver, 
and we shall now let him speak for himself. How suited 
he is to the task of expounding Flaubert will be seen when 
we have read that the short story ‘‘ is the form best suited 
to his [z.e. Flaubert’s] peculiar powers. It represses auto- 
matically his worst fault, his tendency to be drawn aside from 
his main subject by side issues.” We have permitted our- 
selves the luxury of italics. Again, we are told that the 
chapter on the Agricultural Show in ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” 
‘alike in its design and its execution, lifts Flaubert 
above the level of the mere novel-writer.” What, one 
wonders, does Mr. Tarver understand by ‘‘the mere 
novel-writer,” and in what way does an excellent 
chapter of an excellent novel ‘‘lift” its author above the 
level of his own intentions? Let Mr. Tarver continue : 
«It is true this is a very different thing from the story 
of Delaunay, as Flaubert himself was a very different 
person from Balzac, or Georges Sand, or Alphonse 
Daudet, or Cherbuliez.” This is a very hard saying. 
Flaubert certainly ‘‘ was a very different person” from 
the great and little writers so oddly jumbled together ; 
but is one to infer that Balzac and Cherbuliez are alike, 
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in Mr. Tarver’s mind, ‘‘ mere novel-writers,” and there- 
fore alike inferior to Flaubert, who was ‘‘ lifted above 
their level” ? Weare allowed the charity of a doubt as 
to whether Mr. Tarver meant this or merely did not in 
the least know what he was saying. 

Here, again, is the final summing-up of Mr. Tarver’s 
views of ‘‘ L’Education Sentimentale” : ‘‘ Of action there 
is plenty, including all the street-fighting of 1848, of 
plot next to none, development of character almost as 
little. Still the book is worth reading, and re-reading.” 
How indulgent on Mr. Tarver’s part! Mr. Tarver, 
however, is not always so indulgent. He finds that 
Flaubert ‘‘had a most unhappy knack of calling his 
books by the wrong names.”’ Even ‘‘ Madame Bovary” 
does not satisfy him: ‘‘ again by an infelicitous title he 
restricted the attention of the reader to what is merely 
an important episode in his work; diverting him from 
perceiving the width of its scope.” What, then, does 
Mr. Tarver imagine to have been the ‘‘ scope” of 
‘* Madame Bovary”? It is difficult to say—as difficult 
as to imagine the point of view, or the state of mind, of 
a student of French literature who can write: ‘‘ Théo- 
phile Gauthier (sc) was a poor man, and had to support 
a large family as best he could by journalism; he did not 
always find it easy to accommodate himself to the taste 
of his editors. His private life was irreproachable, but 
it is difficult to forgive him such work as ‘ Mademoiselle 
de Maupin.’” 

One quotation more, and we have done with Mr. 
Tarver. ‘‘‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet’ is the work which 
places Flaubert among the gods ; if he had never written 
that book he might have been classified as a writer of 
strong but clumsy romances ; a man of great genius, 
but somehow ineffective ; a man who had never found 
the right form in which to deliver his message, or who 
had only found it in the form of three short stories ; but 
this book exactly suits his peculiar temperament, his 
peculiar powers ; it is as individual and distinctive as 
‘Faust’ is of Goethe, ‘ Frederick the Great’ of Carlyle, 
‘Henry IV.’ of Shakespeare, ‘Don Quixote’ of Cer- 
vantes, ‘ Pantagruel’ of Rabelais.” ‘‘ A writer of strong 


but clumsy romances” : there we have at least a definite 
Opinion in regard to the writer of ‘‘ L’Education Senti- 
mentale ” and ‘‘ Madame Bovary.” It is an opinion which 
has the interest of novelty, as is the opinion which 
places ‘‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet” by the side of ‘* Faust” 


and ‘‘ Don Quixote.” It only occurs to the astonished 
reader to wonder why a person holding these opinions 
should have written a large book about the writer whom 
he thus caricatures ; why, indeed, a person holding such 
opinions should have written a book at all. 


THE OLD MISSIONARY. 


“The Old Missionary.” By Sir W. W. Hunter, 
K.C.S.I. London: Henry Frowde. 1895. 


Gg W. W. HUNTER has large sympathies, a wide 

experience of men and things, especially in India, 
and a lucid and admirably simple style; but in 
satisfying completeness of effect, in the quiet strength 
that comes from complete mastery over materials, there 
is nothing he has published that will bear comparison 
with ‘‘ The Old Missionary.” Singularly free from all 
fine writing, from any effort to be striking and impres- 
sive, this quiet narrative, which reads like a transcript 
from life, grows upon the reader and holds him with 
something of the subtly realistic fascination that belongs 
to the skilled simplicity of Tolstoi’s work. This charm, 
while it comes partly from the treatment, comes partly, we 
think, from the remarkable and attractive personality of 
the man who is the subject of the book. The picture of 
the flying camp of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
with its official occupations and its Anglo-Indian 
tone, brings into prominence by contrast the Old 
Missionary, hearing causes and dispensing justice, 
beside an ancient banian-tree, to the hillmen, who of 
their own accord bring their disputes to their White 
Father and accept his decisions as final. 

The Old Missionary had been a midshipman in 
Nelson’s fleet, and had seen the crowning victory of 
Trafalgar. After he left the navy a love-sorrow had 
changed his life and sent him out to India as a missionary. 
Taking no pay, and burying himself in the wilds, he 
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built a church and schoolroom at his own expense, and 
lived the quiet, devoted, ascetic life that appeals to the 
Eastern mind. His influence over the hillmen grew as 
they came to know him, and became practically 
unbounded. ‘* What a work he has done in those hills 
without ever knowing it !” says the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to Ormiston, the narrator. ‘‘I once asked 
him, when I was magistrate of the district, to tell me his 
secret for managing six thousand borderers without a 
policeman or a case ever coming into court. He 
answered simply that they were Christians.” The 
Old Missionary was a mystic with the grasp which the 
highest mystics alone have had on actual life. His first few 
years’ work in India had convinced him that little could 
be done by mere preaching. Accordingly he had gone 
home, studied for a degree in surgery at Edinburgh, 
and returned asa medical missionary. From being deeply 
imbued with Irvingism he had advanced to a broader 
and simpler religion, and had become practically a 
Broad Churchman without losing his old intensity of 
purpose, the ruler of the hillmen in things temporal 
as well as spiritual. He went about doing good as 
his Master had done before him, though he remained 
outwardly a Scotch Episcopalian. Douglas—so the 
Old Missionary was named—became an indefatigable 
student, and his cherished life-work was a dictionary 
of the hill-language, which, though still in manuscript, 
had advanced a great way towards completion. In 
the dictionary-making the English officials of the district 
joined to assist the venerable scholar, and the reader 
gathers gradually a sense of his fine personality from its 
effects in attracting to him the highly educated English 
officials as well as the simple natives. 

The picture of Father Jerome, the gifted Jesuit, who 
has charge of a little colony of jungle-Christians on the 
river bank, and, living very simply, like a native, among 
the natives, has done a great work of evangelization, is 
drawn with the same delicate realism as that of the 
Old Missionary, and the readiness with which the latter 
recognizes the real excellence of his Roman Catholic 
rival and arranges a difficult but peaceful settlement of 
the disputes between the Protestant natives and the 
Jesuit’s congreyation, tells us more of his large Chris- 
tianity and saintliness than pages of description. As 
time goes on the little settlement of English officials, all 
living as bachelors, get to knowthe Old Missionary better 
and to understand his greatness of character. ‘‘ The 
Old Missionary,” says Ormiston, the narrator, ‘ had 
reached a serene region beyond the perturbations of 
dogma. We were to find, too, during that hot weather, 
that his was a calm of soul which no earthly agitation 
could ruffle—neither the frustration of long-cherished 
hopes, nor the bitterness of desertion, nor sharp phy- 
sical pain.” As the scorching April melted into a fiery 
May, a great trial came upon the old scholar. The 
blindness of which he had had some threatenings became 
complete, and his great work, the dictionary, it was 
soon plain, even to himself, had to be finally abandoned. 
He bore this trial with sweet resignation, though the 
wreck of his hopes was a severe blow. . 

A harder blow, however, was impending. The young 
Brahman, the chosen disciple and spiritual child of the 
Old Missionary, dissatisfied with the simplicity of the 
services, began to protest, and at last insisted on the 
use of the Athanasian Creed on the appointed feasts of 
the Church. The old pastor was firm as a wall. ‘‘So 
long as I live the church in which I have preached 
Christ’s message of mercy shall never be profaned by 
man’s dogma of damnation.” This was his ultimatum. 
The catechists and the young Brahman deacon insisted 
on the Athanasian Creed being used on Trinity Sunday. 
They had worked themselves up to a high pitch of 
excitement and religious enthusiasm, and now, failing 
concession of this demand, they announced that they had 
bound themselves not to enter the church. The schism 
took place. The older and simpler people clung to their 
venerable pastor, but the younger left him. The situation 
compelled the pastor, though daily growing weaker, to 
maintain the services in the chapel singlehanded. Soon 
severe illness prostrated him and the services ceased. 
As the bad news gradually spreed the hillmen came 
in crowds and camped near the mud-built thatched 
bungalow of the Old Missionary. The general sorrow 
and the better feelings of his own heart begam to move 
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the young Brahman. In vain he appealed for support to 
English officials, to the Brahman Pandit, to the Jesuit 
Father Jerome: all censured his conduct; at last, 
his pride broke down, he made solemn and public con- 
fession of his fault before his chief followers and the 
catechists, and then came to the Old Missionary to ask 
forgiveness. That forgiveness, needless to say, was 
ready long before ; and the venerable pastor’s last hours 
were made happy by the sound of the chapel bell and of 
the renewed service, the end of the schism. The death 
is touchingly described, and even more touchingly 
the grief not only of the native Christians but of the 
whole country-side, from which the non-Christian tribes- 
men flocked to do honour to their White Father and 
Friend. 

‘The Old Missionary” is a very beautiful narra- 
tive, which must be read to be appreciated ; but the 
book is much more than this. It contains the ripe 
wisdom of a mind of great experience and knowledge 
upon more than one Indian question. The intending 
missionary and the heads also of the great missionary 
societies will do well to read it line by line and 
ponder its contents. It points out the faults of 
the present system of missionary work, the causes of 
the failure which is really undeniable, and indicates not 
obscurely the secret of success. The school system of the 
Old Missionary was based on the practical requirements 
of the natives, and was adopted from a conviction that 
John Lawrence's words, spoken in 1840, were true. ‘‘The 
only way that will bring the natives to truer and more 
enlightened ideas is the gradual progress of education. 
The attempts to change the faith of the adult population 
have hitherto failed, and will (I am afraid) continue to 
fail.” On the Government school system his criticism 
is weighty and forcible, and might be read and pon- 
dered with advantage by English officialdom in London. 
“Your State education is producing a revolt against 
three principles which, although they were pushed too 
far in ancient India, represent the deepest wants of 
human nature—the principle of discipline, the principle 
of religion, the principle of contentment. The old indi- 
genous schools carried punishment to the verge of tor- 
ture. Your Government schools pride themselves in 
having almost done away with the rod, and in due time 
you will have on your hands a race of young men who 
have grown up without discipline. The indigenous 
schools made the native religians too much the staple 
of instruction. Your Government schools take 
credit for abstaining from religious teaching of any sort, 
and in due time you will have on your hands a race of 
young men who have grown up in the public non-recog- 
nition of aGod. The indigenous schools educated the 
working and trading classes for the natural business of 
their lives. Your Government schools spur on every 
clever boy with scholarships and money allowances, to 
try to get into a bigger school, and so, through many 
bigger schools, with the stimulus of bigger scholarships, 
to a University degree. In due time you will have on your 
hands an overgrown clerkly generation, whom you have 
trained in their youth to depend on Government allow- 
ances and to look to Government service, but whose adult 
ambitions not all the offices of the Government would 
satisfy. What are you to do with this great clever 
class forced up under a foreign system, without disci- 
pline, without contentment, and without a God?” This 
acute criticism of the faultiness of modern educational 
methods applies no doubt primarily to India; but it 
would be well if the leaders of educational progress in 
England, and especially the advocates of the School 
Board system, would study these pages, and consider 
whether it is indeed the end of national education to 
create a vast clerkly class, or to fit all classes for their 
natural work. 

‘*The Old Missionary” is, in short, not only a 
fascinating and beautiful narrative, the picture of an 
ideal missionary’s life, but is full of criticism so sugges- 
tive and so penetrating, based on such wide knowledge 
of the subjects under discussion, that no one interested 
in the welfare of our Indian Empire can afford to go 
without it; while all for whom the sympathetic study 
of human nature, not at its worst, has attraction will find 
pleasure in this transcript of life which has also repro- 
duced with extraordinary fidelity the very atmosphere 
of its environment. 
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THE CHARTISTS. 


History of the Chartist Movement, 1837-1854.” By 
R. G. Gammage. Newcastle-on-Tyne: Browne & 
Browne. London: Truslove & Hanson. 1895. 


N the work before us we have a full account of the 
Chartist movement from the point of view of an 
earnest sympathizer and leader. The author, Mr. Gam- 
mage, published this history originally in 1854. It has 
now been thoroughly revised, and in many parts re- 
written, though unfortunately this task could not be 
undertaken by the author himself, who died at North- 
ampton in 1888. But the record is now put forward in 
a final and permanent form, and the future historian will 
find it a useful work of reference, provided he exercises 
a careful judgment in sifting the wheat from the chaff.. 

It is only fair, however, to say that Mr. Gammage 
endeavoured to give, so far as a warm partisan could 
do so, acalm and judicial tone to his narrative. And 
he asked for a rigid impartiality of judgment on the part 
of the opponents of Chartism. ‘*‘ Whether Chartism be 
an actual truth,” he remarked in his introduction, 
‘* whether its principles will pass unscathed through the- 
ordeal of investigation or otherwise, it must have had 
some important foundation for its existence, and the 
true politician will not hesitate to examine that founda- 
tion, in order that, if sound and good, he may be pre-- 
pared with such concessions to justice as the case may 
require ; or, if rotten and bad, that the rottenness may 
be pointed out and the consequent errors exploded.” 

There is no doubt that the Chartists had a real griev- 
ance against their supposed friends the Whigs. The 
Tories naturally had no sympathy whatever with their 
extreme views, but the Whigs first courted their support, 
and having made use of it, left them out in the cold. The 
Reform measure was conceived in the interests of the 
middle classes, who could not have carried it without the 
aid of the lower orders; but whenthe people expected help 
in their turn, the Whigs thought it better to let matters 
rest, and take a little breathing time. This attitude of 
laisses faire excited popular discontent, and when wide- 
spread national distress supervened, the discontent burst 
out intoa flame. By 1837 the situation became acute. Bad 
harvests and commercial depression resulted in dear food,. 
lower wages, and scarcity of work. In the North hun- 
dreds of factories were closed, and the workman thought 
that nothing was to be done unless he agitated. Here, 
in brief, lay the origin of the Chartist movement. 

What seems extraordinary now is the fact that the 
people expected to find relief for their sufferings, and a 
return to national prosperity, through the medium of the 
six points of the Charter, which included such things as. 
vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, and the payment of 
members. Yet the programme excited immense enthu- 
siasm, and many of the Chartist leaders—such as 
Attwood, Lovett, Fergus O'Connor, Henry Vincent, 
Ernest Jones, and Thomas Cooper—were men of un- 
questionable ability and great force of character. 
Enormous crowds of working-men assembled in the 
large industrial centres of the kingdom; and it was 
hoped to bring the Legislature into submission to their 
demands by such means as abstinence from all excisable 
articles, exclusive dealing, a gold panic at the banks, 
and, if necessary, a universal cessation from labour. 

Because the House of Commons refused to name a 
day for the consideration of the Chartist petition in the 
session of 1839, the National Convention sought to 
retaliate by actually advising the people to cease work 
throughout the country. This would have been cutting 
off the nose to spite the face with a vengeance; but, 
happily, the bulk of those appealed to were wiser than 
their leaders. They declined to carry out the recom- 
mendation. Riots ensued, however, in various parts of 
the country, and as a result of the insurrection in 
Monmouthshire—when ten persons were killed and 
many wounded—several of the Chartist leaders were 
put upon their trial. Three were condemned to death, 
but the sentence was afterwards commuted to trans- 
portation. Further riots took place in the northern and 
midland districts in 1842, and six years later—-when the 
revolutionary spirit came to a head in Europe—a 
gigantic gathering was summoned to meet on Kenning- 
ton Common. The roth of April, 1848, was the day 
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fixed upon, and, as London was greatly agitated, the 
procession was forbidden by the authorities. The mili- 
tary were called out, and about 200,000 special con- 
stables were enrolled, among them being the late 
Emperor Napoleon III., and Mr. Gladstone. The 
demonstration sank to a tenth of its estimated size, 
and, in short, proved a complete failure. 

The attitude of the Chartist leaders towards Free- 
Trade was very instructive. They opposed the repeal 
of the Corn Laws because they regarded the measure as 
‘tending to make food cheap and to keep wages down, 
and thereby to benefit only the middle classes. It was 
an absurd attitude to take, as well as a cruel one to the 
poor, and John Bright ruthlessly exposed it. When 
the Chartists went about Lancashire trying to coerce 
the factory workers to cease from labour, Mr. Bright 
showed that they were trying to deceive the masses. 
‘The principles of the Charter,” he said, ‘‘will one day 
be established ; but years may pass over, and months 
must pass over, before that day arrives. You cannot 
stand idle till it comes. Your only means of living are 
from the produce of your own labour. Unhappily, you 
shave wives and children, and all of you have the cravings 
of hunger ; and you must live, and in order to live you 
must work.” The advice of the Chartist leaders was 
ejected, and the Corn Laws were repealed. Free-Trade 
did a good deal towards knocking the bottom out of the 
Chartist movement. An ever-widening trade with the 
colonies assisted the good work ; it was further aided 
by the co-operation and the expansion of our home 
industries ; while politically the agitation lost its racson 
d'étre by the passing of the Reform Act of 1867. 

The chief interest of this volume lies in its glimpses 
-of past times, and its sketches of the men who played a 
prominent part in the exciting period depicted. 


MR. STANLEY’S EARLY TRAVELS. 


“*My Early Travels and Adventures in America and 
Asia.” By Henry M. Stanley. Two vols. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1895. 


i bag spite of their sporadic interest and occasional bursts 

of vivacity, these ‘‘ Early Travels” of Mr. Stanley 
‘make a somewhat unsatisfactory book. They seem to 
‘have been republished pretty much as they stood in the 
newspapers in which they first appeared, so at least we 
gather from an introduction by the author. Perhaps Mr. 
Stanley was hardly wise in collecting articles which were 
written, not with a view to permanent publication, but 
tor the exacting and imperious necessities of American 
newspapers.” ‘* Most of them,” he says, ‘‘have been 
shorn of their original redundancy,” and we cannot 
think the shears have been too extensively applied. 
‘One is disposed to object to too copious an intrusion of 
personality, but it may be that the egoism was laid upon 
him by the necessities of journalism. And Mr. H. M. 
Stanley was never bashful. 

The somewhat infelicitous jauntiness which charac- 
terizes parts of the book would probably have disappeared 
if Mr. Stanley had seen fit to edit himself. This want of 
excision and arrangement goes far to spoil the earlier 
volume, which relates the two Indian campaigns of 1867. 
It is only accidentally that the casual reader can gather 
the cause of the war, for Mr. Stanley does not state it, ex- 
cept by the mouth of certain Redskin chiefs in his reports 
of the ow-wows,until he reaches the antepenultimate page. 
The readers of the ‘‘ Missouri Democrat ” knew all about 
it, we suppose, but very few Englishmen and very few late- 
born Americans have had the advantage of knowing all 
that Mr. Stanley knew when he began his criss-cross gallop 
over Kansas. The unenlightened reader might imagine 
ithat the ‘‘ late massacre of Phil Kearney,” of which Mr. 
Stanley speaks, was not a massacre butamurder. We 
are prepared to wager that nine-tenths of the people who 
read page 13 will fancy that Phil Kearney was a man. 
Again, Mr. Stanley filled his daily column with biogra- 
phies of officers who had little part in the war. Thus 
we learn that Inspector-General Davidson ‘never 
smokes, satisfied with holding an unlit cigar between 
his lips all day”—a saying that tempts the critic to 
satiric comment. But General Custer, who is mentioned 
more frequently than any other officer, has no biography, 
and for all that Mr. Stanley says he might have spent 
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the whole of his days in dreamful ease, and have died 
quietly in his bed. Mr. Stanley repeats, at great length, 
the charges which were brought against Leavenworth, 
the Indian agent, but there is not a word to show what 
came of them. In place of such really useful informa- 
tion we have to put up with such trivialities as ‘‘ In his 
camp we met Mr. Charles Tracy, a gentleman of St. Louis, 
who looks hale and hearty, and evidently enjoys himself 
in the wilderness,” or ‘‘ The fiddler sings in a sentimental 
voice that beautiful song, ‘Father, dear father, come 
home with me now.’”’ To be done with picking faults, 
Mr. Stanley has forgotten that ‘‘ Man-afraid-of-his- 
houses” has protested, in a letter which the ‘‘ New York 
Herald” published, against this mistranslation of his 
name, which means ‘‘ The man who terrifies his horses,” 
and he ought to have indicated, even to the readers of the 
‘* Missouri Democrat,” that the Indian does not,always 
tell the truth. Thus when Salanta said that the Kiowas 
had ‘‘ thrown Satauk ” away, he and Mr. Stanley knew 
that the statement was false. The Indian volume is 
perhaps worth reading for the sketches of several prairie 
riders, and for the account of the Plum Creek massacre. 
Mr. Stanley justifies—it was his business so to do— 
the United States Government as against the senti- 
mentalists who write poems about the noble and mal- 
treated Redskin in American magazines. At the same 
time we think that Mr. Stanley ought to have explained 
the rise, progress, and issue of the dispute between the 
Indian agents and the military. 

The second volume is less open to the charge of mis- 
arrangement than the first. Mr. Stanley’s account of 
the opening of what he calls the Egyptian Bosphorus 
is clear and readable. But he misunderstands Palmer- 
ston’s objection to De Lesseps’s project, which was 
founded on the foreknowledge that if the Canal were 
cut England would be compelled to occupy Egypt soon 
or late, thus insulting that hoary fetich, the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean. The account of Mr. 
Stanley’s journey up the Nile is hardly as exciting now 
as it was when it first appeared; but the narrative 
of a journey to Jerusalem makes excellent reading, 
and is fortified throughout with suitable quotations 
from the Scriptures. What interests us most in the 
second volume is Mr. Stanley’s journey across the 
Caucasus and through Persia. We can excuse a few 
lapses into the twang of the guide-book, for the sake of 
the strange account of the Staro-briatsi fanatics, the 
interview with the once-redoubtable Stoletoff, and the 
humorous tale of the Shah’s first use of the telegraph— 
whose comic-opera kind of jocosity Mr. Stanley seems to 
miss. The story is worthy of Morier—-whose work, we 
are pleased to see, Mr. Stanley remembers with very 
proper sympathy. 


SOME MINOR VERSE. 


‘*Mother and Daughter: an Uncompleted Sonnet- 
sequence.” By the late Augusta Webster. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

‘‘Old and New.” A collection of Poems. By Ernest 
Radford. London: T. F. Unwin. 1895. 

‘‘A Harp from the Willows.” By Rev. W. Moore. 
London: J. Parker & Co. 1895. 

** Sonnets and other Poems.”” By F. W. Ragg. London: 
Rivington, Percival & Co. 1895. 

‘* Sonnets and Songs.” By M. W. Findlater. London: 
D. Nutt. 1895. 

‘‘Poems of Paganism; or, Songs of Life and Love.” 
By ‘‘Paganus” (L. Cranmer-Byng). London: 
Roxburghe Press. 1895. 

‘€ The Viol of Love.”” Poems. By C. Newton-Robinson. 
London: J. Lane. 1895. 

‘“‘The Lion’s Gate, and other Verses.” By Lily Alice 
Lefevre. Victoria, B.C. : Province Publishing Co. 
1895. 

‘Songs of the Pines.” By James Ernest Caldwell. 
Toronto: W. Briggs. 1895. 

‘“The White Wampum.” By E. Pauline Johnson. 
London: J. Lane. 1895. 

‘* Chocorau’s Tenants.” By Frank Bolles. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. 


M R. W. M. ROSSETTI, who supplies a preface to 
Mrs. Webster's posthumous volume, insists 
greatly on the high unrecognized merit of her drama, 
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‘‘The Sentence,” which he calls ‘‘the supreme thing 
amid the work of a// British poetesses ”—no very large 
claim, some will think. Mr. Rossetti goes on, however, 
to entitle it ‘‘one of the masterpices of Europeandrama.” 
Even if that were true, we do not think the present 
gleaning will add to Mrs. Webster’s reputation. A 
writer of remarkable gifts, she rarely quite succeeds in 
possessing her reader. The present volume is full of good 
ingredients: emotion, tenderness, thought, observation ; 
but there emerges nothing welded and complete. A 
sonnet-sequence is almost always a fatal thing. Few 
people have a flow of thoughts and emotions, each 
exactly expressible in fourteen lines, and the forced 
garrulity soon wearies. Maternal love is a beautiful 
subject, as Mr. Rossetti says, and yet not wholly, we 
think, as he adds, a ‘‘ natural” one, when expressed in 
this elaborate form. The evidently genuine and deep 
feeling is obscured, too, by a striving after distinction 
of phrase, which results in uncouthness like this : 

‘* That she is beautiful is not delight, 

As some think mother’s joy, by pride of her, 

To witness questing eyes caught prisoner 

And hear her praised the livelong dancing night. 
And the ill-knit diffuseness of expression is realized at 
once when, after reading these sonnets, there slips into 
the mind the couplet of Greene’s, crystallizing a kind of 
thought frequently suggested in them : 

‘* Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee. 

When thou art old, there’s grief enough for thee.” 
What haunting freshness and directness! It is just 
those qualities that are vainly sought in most of the 
volumes before us. 

Mr. Ernest Radford has collected some of his former 
verses, and added new pieces to them, in a volume of 
charming exterior. Mr. Radford’s vein is very light, 
his themes entirely occasional. To succeed on such 
terms is a matter of singular difficulty; and we are 
afraid we have oftener to condole with the author than 
to congratulate him. 

A poem, in three cantos of blank verse, on modern 
Oxford is not, perhaps, likely to attract a multitude 
of readers; yet it is a poem of much interest. A 
lover of Oxford, a cherisher of pious memories, 
of venerable traditions, Mr. Moore finds in the Uni- 
versity of to-day much that troubles him, and his 
thoughts turn often regretfully to the past. The poem 
is of that discursive form affected by the last century, 
and the workmanship, though not without traces of 
Arnold’s influence, belongs in style to the same period. 
Such work is pleasant to read, for its soundness and 
soberness of manner; and the author, in spite of his 
limited sympathies, wins respect by his sincerity and 
fervour no less than by his feeling for the charm of 
Oxford, her 

‘*Grey quadrangles and time-beaten walls 

And leafy lanes of thought, by easy streams.” 

Mr. Ragg, in his ‘‘ Troglodytes Hodiernus,” writes 
a poem of the same class as Mr. Moore’s. It is much 
less interesting, however, and fails chiefly from its too 
general and abstract character. The sonnets at the 
beginning of the book are wanting in matter and in 
distinction. 

Mr. Findlater’s sonnets are more promising. Unlike 
Mr. Ragg, who tampers with the strict form of the 
sonnet, a licence he can ill afford, Mr. Findlater accepts 
its chains, and produces one or two poems that are a 
pleasure to remember. His chief fault is a certain mor- 
bidness of feeling that does not ring true. ‘‘ The Croft,” 
however, has truth and subtlety. It is a good sonnet, 
and we are sorry we have not space for it. 

**Paganus” is all too fond of common rhythms and 
jangling melody like : 

‘‘The night grows faint, like a swooning saint 

In the sight of the Holy Grail.” 
or: 

Where the loud market with thousands is thronging 

Where the gold Moloch rears proudly his head.” 
These are specimens of his normal verse. Why can he 
not more often imitate a finer model, as in ‘‘ Nature’s 
Sadness,” which begins thus well ? 

‘* Me soft-eyed sorrow courts 
Where human grief is not, 
And mournful Echo sports 
Round that secluded grot 
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Where on green leaves I lie 
And let the hours go by.” 

Mr. Newton-Robinson publishes versions of some of 
Horace’s Odes. It is a bad sign. His original poems 
confirm our misgivings : 

** Uncalled she came, at dead of morning night, 

In such apparel as might angels wear ; 
Brown-eyed as breaking dawn ; with golden hair, 
As gilds a cloud the first faint shoot of light.” 
This is perhaps above the average of Mr. Newton- 
Robinson’s Muse. 

We are glad that British Columbia has produced its 
first poet, though we do not find in Miss Lefevre’s verse 
much to glorify that historic fact. It is harmlessly 
tuneful, but nothing more. 

Mr. Caldwell writes far too much, and, we should 
say, far too hastily. Hehasa gift for bringing a picture 
to the mind, but he allows too many details and uses 
often prosaic phrases. He also follows the bad tradi- 
tion, set by Longfellow, of making poems, as preachers. 
make sermons. First describe a scene; then deduce a 
lesson. It is an easy recipe ; and if you wish to write 
bad poems, cannot fail to secure the desired result. If 
Mr. Caldwell would eschew this practice, he might pro- 
duce pleasant work. 

Miss Pauline Johnson, who also, apparently, hails 
from Canada, turns for romance and poetry to the life 
and legends of the fast-fading Indian tribes; and 
she treats her subjects with sympathy. The story of 
Yakonivita, the Indian girl, who disappeared in seek- 
ing for the pale-face lover who came too late and died 
in the snow, is prettily and pathetically told. Like 
so many of the younger writers of America, Miss John- 
son is fond of the simple description for its own sake, 
of landscapes in verse. Here, however, we will not 
pretend to criticize, for the landscape of Canada is not 
the landscape of Britain; and we cannot gauge the 
truth or subtlety of the description. For the same 
reason, we must pass by Mr. Bolles’s ‘‘ Chocorua’s 
Tenants,” merely remarking that the verse shows more 
strength of colour than distinction of style. But the 

metre of ‘‘ Hiawatha,” which Mr. Bolles has chosen, is 
a metre that seems of itself to exclude style. 


FICTION. 


‘* Bardossi’s Daughter.” By Marie Hutcheson. 
don: Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 


ISS HUTCHESON’S Italian stories are always 
remarkable for local colour, and ‘‘ Bardossi’s 
Daughter” is no exception. The plot is very mild. The 
heroine has no aggressive individuality, but readers may 
be amused at the Poyser-like remarks of Cherubina, the 
inevitable nurse, and grateful that they are spared too 
strong a flavour of Mr. Marion Crawford. 


Lon-- 


‘“°’Twixt Will and Will Not.” By Jessie Nicholson. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1895. 


This book leaves a pleasant memory behind it. Rhoda, 
the heroine, and her sister Fanny are merry and whole- 
some young women, the hero is not too heroic, the plot 
has interest, and the lovemaking is prettily done. 
Without claiming for this particular specimen of her 
work any special mark of genius, or even uncommon 
talent, we should be glad to read more of Miss Nichol- 
son. And to be glad to read more of anything is, 
nowadays, a sensation grateful in its novelty. 


‘‘The Lovely Malincourt.” By Helen Mathers. Lon- 
don: Jarrold & Sons. 1895. 


Miss Helen Mathers has given us a lively heroine this 
time—a young lady of peerless beauty, who first ‘‘jilts 
half the county” and then comes up to London (the 
London of the novelists) and completely turns the head 
of that susceptible metropolis. She remarks ‘‘ D——n!” 
in the privacy of the smoking-room, boxes the ears of 
too attentive dukes, and finally gets engaged to a 
mixture of Phoebus, Apollo, and Mr. H. M. Stanley. 
There is a good deal that is amusing in the book. We 
can recommend it for reading with the temperature at 
eighty-five. 
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** Starlight Through the Roof.” By Kevin Kennedy. 
London: Downey & Co. 1895. 


The author of these sketches is an artist. He has 
mmade his characters live and speak. We do not know 
af this is his first work ; it has all the style and polish of 
an excellent writer and all the quick humour and keen 
sympathy needed by one who knows the Irish peasant 
well, and would show him as he really is. 


** Coneycreek.” By M. Lawson. London: Digby, Long 
& Co. 1895. 


‘*Coneycreek ” is an excellent book to give to good 
{little girls for a Sunday-school prize, and it is droll to 
find it sandwiched between a ‘‘ Keynotes” masterpiece 
and the latest detective story, like Dr. Primrose in the 


prison. 


“*Anthony Graeme.” By Edith Gray Wheelwright. 
London : Richard Bentley & Son. 1895. 


Anthony Graeme is the usual Don of a woman’s 
<reation. He is immersed in study a /a Casaubon ; so 
much so, that marriage with a pretty girl fails, so to 
speak, to make him look up from his MS. Once granted 
that the man is frankly impossible, it is interesting to see 
what the author does with him, and it must be admitted 
that on the whole she has made an interesting story. 


“ Phoebe Deacon.” By Hude Myddleton. London : 
Jarrold & Sons. 1895. 


Phoebe Deacon is a young girl who goes about 
reforming young men and receiving their consequent 
proposals with “‘ thanks and regrets.” Her adventures 
‘are not unpleasantly told in a rambling volume of two 
hundred and fifty pages of small print. This species of 
ook is eminently hard to criticize. There is nothing 
@articularly wrong with it; nor is there any good 
reason why it should have been written. 


“The Maid of Havodven.” By John Ferrars. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 

There is a magnificent intrepidity about the Maid of 
Havodven. She consents to go through the marriage 
ceremony with a stranger ‘‘ just to oblige,” as, without 
her impersonation of the bride, the stranger would have 
lost a large sum of money. The real bride is lying dead 
in the house at the moment, and the wedding party are 
quite annoyed when the family doctor does not see his 
way to getting her quietly buried, ‘‘ with no questions 
asked.” We fear, in real life, Mr. Ferrars’ characters 
would have found themselves in a situation of discomfort 
as acute as that of his present reviewer. The gruesome 
—- of the corpse might almost apply to the book 
itself. 


“*A Tug of War.” By Mrs. Hungerford. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1895. 


This is a very spirited Irish story. There have always 
‘been conventions, needless to describe accurately, sacred 
to Mrs. Hungerford. Once accustomed to them, and 
freed from all expectation of character-drawing, you get 
a capital, rousing sketch of a landlord-murder and some 
hairbreadth escapes. 


«*Llanartro.” A Welsh Idyll. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 
London: Gay & Bird. 1895. 

The Welsh Idyll is a touching story of a girl and a 
bull and two men. Both men love the girl, one gets 
tossed by the bull, the other ‘‘ empties his veins of his 
life-blood” to restore his friend to health and to the 
girl, and the tale ends happily for all concerned except 
the deserving bull, who is ‘‘ shot within the hour” for 
his justifiable assault. He carries with him the reviewer's 
sincerest sympathy. 


“* Marjory’s Mistake.” By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1895. 


‘* Marjory’s Mistake” is another of Miss Adeline Ser- 
geant’s almost weekly volumes. Discrimination between 
one and another is impossible. All are nicely written, 
easy to read, impossible to remember or abuse, and too 
colourless to praise. We are tired of recommending 
their author to take time and do herself justice. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Cause of Hard Times.” By Uriel H. Crocker. London : 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1895. 


M R. CROCKER boldly asserts that general over-production 

(by which he means over-production in some commodities 
without any corresponding under-production in others) is not only 
possible, but is the cause of hard times. This over-production 
arises from a disinclination to spend money in the purchase of 
products to be consumed for immediate pleasure, and an 
excessive demand for income-producing investments. This 
state of affairs increases excessively the machinery of production 
and creates a disastrous competition between the possessors of 
the superabundant machinery. To stop when over-production 
begins would be certain ruin to the manufacturer. “The con- 
dition of cheap manufacture is running full”; he therefore 
continues to over-produce without profit, and even at a loss, in 
order to preserve his machinery and hold the market in hopes 
of a rise. In fact, remunerative consumption, the virtue of 
saving, may be carried too far. That is Mr. Crocker’s line of 
argument, and he expresses some annoyance at the imperturb- 
ability of professional economists who refuse to be aroused by 
his contention. As a historical illustration of his view, he cites 
the case of Germany, who, with her enormous indemnity and 
exceptional investments, suffered most acutely by the depression 
of 1873, while France, “hard at work repairing the waste of 
war,” was unaffected. The depression in Americ: during the 
summer of 1893 was a different matter, as Mr. Crocker says 
himself, and it does not appear to strengthen his case for over- 
production against the economists. There was a fear that gold 
was going to a premium, tunds were locked up, money was 
scarce, and interest high. There were therefore failures, and 
everybody economized. This was no example of an excessive 
demand for income-producing investments, nor a direct case of 
over-production, but a drop in demand owing toa general want 
of confidence because of the gold scare. 


“ Peasant Rents.” By Richard Jones. New York and London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


This is the first half of “An Essay on the Distribution of 
Wealth and on the Sources of Taxation,” pubiished in 1831. 
It was described by Mill, as we are told in the introduction, as 
“a copious repertory of valuable facts on the landed tenures of 
different countries”; no description could be more suitable, 
only it is necessary to add that the lucidity and elegance of 
style make the treatise a pleasure to read, apart from the valu- 
able information it contains. The book is divided into separate 
chapters dealing with labour or serf rents, metayer rents, ryot 
rents, and cottier rents, and at the end of each of these chapters 
is a summary of advantages and disadvantages, and of the social, 
political effects of the systems. The last chapter is a general 
discussion of peasant rents, en. ing with a brief criticism of the 
rent theories of MacCulloch and Ricardo; but this piece of 
polemic in no way interferes with the :estrained tone of scholarly 
investigation which renders the treati-e singularly attractive. 


“The Citizen of England, his Rights and Duties.” By G. 
Armitage-Smith, M.A. London and Edinburgh: W. & R. 
Chambers. 1895. 


The successful accomplishment of the difficult task which 
Mr. Armitage-Smith has undertaken would have been a 
triumph ; at the same time no treatment, however faulty, could 
make his subject entirely uninstructive. He has not been 
successful. For instance, it would not perhaps be impossible, 
but it would not be easy, t» distinguish, with the information 
which he supplies in this book, between the various spheres of 
the County Council, the Urban District Council, the Parish 
Council, and the Town Council. A Committee of the whole 
House is mentioned thrice, but we are not told what it is or why 
it should be so called ; the Privy Council remains a mystery ; 
the terms Chancery and Common Law are mentioned but not 
explained ; we are not sure wiat class of culprits is tried at 
Quarter Sessions and what class at Assizes; we are doubtful 
whether we could be divorced at Halifax or whether we should 
have to come up to town; and we cannot gather from the 
article on juries whether it is necessary for a juror to take his 
oath Bible in hand or not. but the real fault of the book is its 
tone, which is unbusiness-like and inclined here and there to 
become preachy-preachy. Elders may not object to being 
preached at, but young people (for whom the book is intended) 
mistrust it, see through it, detest it. When the man who under- 
takes to explain the rights and duties of English citizenship 
cannot make that position honourable and dignified without 
preaching, there is something wrong with English citizenship 
or with the author. An illustration of the unbusiness-like spirit 
of the book is the short note on Africa. Mr. Armitage-Smith 
says that trading companies with special charters from the 
British Government are making great progress, farming is 
attracting numbers of energetic colonists, savage tribes are 
gradually being reduced to peaceable labourers, and the cruel 
slave-trade is being suppressed. But what is a chartered com- 
pany? how is a charter obtained ? what privileges and respon- 
sibilities to the home government does it entail? And what 
is the good of talking empty generalities about Africa at this 
time of day, when every second newspaper we pick up has 
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something to say of the great object-lesson in empire-making 
which we are living through? 


We have also received “ The Bhagavad Gita,” translated by 
Annie Besant (Theosophical Publishing Society) ; ‘“‘ The Truth 
about Vaccination,” by Ernest Hart, second edition (Smith 
Elder); “The Esoteric Basis of Christianity,” by William 
Kingsland (Theosophical Publishing Society); “Der Arme 
Heinrich,” by Hartmann von der Aue, edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by John G. Robertson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Swan Sonnenschein) ; Charles Kingsley’s “ Hypatia” (Walter 
Scott) ; Vol. II. of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” and Vol. I. of 
“‘ Middlemarch,” by George Eliot (William Blackwood) ; “ Ham- 
let” and “ Othello,” illustrated from designs by Frank Howard 
(Routledge) ; “‘ Lamps of the Temple, and,other Addresses to 
Young Men,” by the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. (Religious 
Tract Society) ; “ Octave Sermons,” Preached in Bristol Cathe- 
dral on the occasion of the Restoration of the Choir, May 5 
to 12, 1895 (Simpkin, Marshall) : “ The }Will of God,” by the 
Rev. John P. Hobson, M.A. (Religious Tract Society) ; ‘‘ The 
Origin and Nature of Man,” by S. B. G. McKinney (Elliot 
Stock) ; “ Papers and Addresses,” by Lord Brassey, K.C.B., 
D.C.L., Political and Miscellaneous, 1861 to 1894, arranged and 
edited by Arthur N. Loring (Longmans). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HE Marchese de Viti de Marco contributes to the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” the most luminous exposition we have yet 
seen of the political situation in Italy. The whole life of the 
nation—the magistracy, local government and interests, indus- 
tries, even individuals in the liberal professions, are dependent 
on the executive. The interests of Signor Crispi lie with the 
existing system, and he would not, if he could, reduce State 
interference. He tries by violence to put down the external 
symptoms of the disease, but he makes no attempt to strengthen 
local government, to relieve the Sicilian peasant, or reform the 
magistracy and the State police. The Liberal party has adopted 
tyranny as its method of government, and the reaction will be 
extreme Clerical or Socialist. Mr. S. F. Van Oss, in a warning 
article, discusses the system of “control” which makes African 
mining speculation such a risky business for the outsider. Out 
of the small capital of a company the insiders only allow a few 
shares on the market, and so rush up prices while they unload. 
On the other hand, their “ control” enables them to break the 
market when the time comes. They can just do whatever they 
like to bring prices down. Not to mention other “ bearing” 
methods which approach actual fraud, they can work poorer 
fodes of ore and so influence crushings, or they may apply 
profits to “development” instead of to dividends—a dazsse 
needs very little encouragement. Mr. Gennadius contributes 
the first part of a paper upon the proper pronunciation of 
Greek. He maintains that, “in spite of minor changes, the 
present pronunciation ” (in modern Greece) “is substantially 
and in all essentials the one in which the Greek people as a 
whole have held converse among themselves ad antiguo.” So 
Ieng as the Greek language was taught by Greek scholars and 
was read and spoken as aliving language, that is for some three 
generations after the fall of Constantinople, no one disputed the 
correctness of the traditional pronunciation. It would have been 
kind to the general reader if the writer had explained what the 
Erasmian theory means, but no doubt many points will become 
clearer when the second paper appears. The articles on “ The 
Closing of the Indian Mints” and “The London University,” 
by Lord Brassey and Lord Playfair, are neither of them very 
enlightening. The President of the Royal Geographical Society 
urges the despatch of a Naval Antarctic Expedition, for the sake 
of science generally and the magnetic survey in high southern 
latitudes particularly, and for the training which such expedi- 
tions afford the naval service. Mr. Frederic Harrison goes into 
captures over Ruskin’s prose; Mr. W. S. Lilly praises Lord 
Acton and the scientific spirit which sees ruling in history a 
moral order, an unending purpose according to which humanity 
progresses; Mr. Mallock makes a counter attack on Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and the religion of humanity ; and Mr. W. 
Laird Clowes tells of the less known captains who were in 
action at Trafalgar. 


The “ Fortnightly ” contains a remarkable article on Ireland 
by “a disenchanted Nationalist”—right or wrong, a 
moving and sympathetic piece of work. After a criticism of 
Home Rule and a heartrending retrospect over Irish history, 
the writer appeals to Nationalists to abandon Home Rule. 
That would mean “some sadness of sentimental regret,” but 
no abandoning of the longing to make Ireland a nation. Gross 
oppression is at an end ; could not then Ireland lean upon the 
strength of England, and should she refuse the help of Saxon 
Irishmen in her borders, willing to help if they are allowed? 
Heappeals on the other side to the Irish Unionists “to give 
their present opponents every reason possible for acting as we 
would have them act,” to use every means in their power to 
*‘ heal old sores and regain the confidence, which in worse days 
than ours, they won so largely from a generous race.” This is 
indeed an article to be read, if only as a breath of peace, a 
mementary vision of an impossible hope. Professor A. R. 
Wallace contributes an entertaining article on the “ Expressive- 
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ness of Speech,” “a contribution to the fascinating subject ot 
the origin of language.” He remarks that the lip motion in 
f° decidedly sends away, while in come it invites ; yo would not 

ave signified the idea of coming, or come the idea of going. 
He follows his theory out through a number of successful 
illustrations. Captain J. W. Gambier pleads for the abandon- 
ment of Constantinople, Egypt, and the Mediterranean. As 
long as England keeps Russia out of Constantinople, Russia 
will be ready to join France, and so France will remain hostile. 
Cut off Russia from France and France will not dream of going 
to war with England. The Mediterranean is a “pit, where 
Russian, French, German, Austrian, Italian, and Turkish 
scorpions are ready to tear out each other’s vitals ; Providence 
has blessed England with a position outside the pit, and 
nothing but her own folly need make her descend into it. It is 
surely wiser to wait outside with a stick.” Mr. W. Laird Clowes 
prefaces his remarks on the Naval Manceuvres by a complaint 
that too many ships and men were left unused, that the time 
was too short, and that the manceuvres were too meagrely 
arranged to afford a real test of endurance and tactics. From 
the manceuvres of the torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers 
he concludes that such delicate craft can only be handled after 
—— experience, that the torpedo practice was superior to 
the gunnery practice, that destroyers cannot successfully 
blockade torpedo-boats. The most valuable lesson he draws 
from the blockade is the necessity for light-draught ironclads, 
to be used in the shallow waters of the enemy’s coast. Mr. 
R. S. Gundry points out that the appreciation of gold is encou- 
raging Japanese and Chinese competition with England and 
India. Mlle. Y. Blaze de Bury gives an appreciation of 
Brunetiére. 


“A Resident” contributes to the “ Contemporary” an account 
of the constitutional difficulty in Japan for which Count Ito 
found a solution in the Chinese war. During the four years 
which followed the introduction of the new Constitution there 
have been three dissolutions and four Parliaments. The chief 
cause of the trouble between the Government and the Opposi- 
tion in the Lower House was the budget, over which the Lower 
House thought they had too little control. Things had come 
to a deadlock, civil war loomed on the horizon, when Count Ito 
played his trump card, and Japan showed a united front. But 
now again Count Ito 1s the most unpopular man in Japan, and 
the anti-Government agitation is becoming serious. Professor 
Sayce shows how Oriental archzology corrects the extravagance 
of the higher and purely linguistic criticism of the Pentateuch, 
“not only cou/d Moses have written the Pentateuch, but it 
would have been something like a miracle if he had not done 
so.” However, it hardly seems fair to reproach the higher criti- 
cism because it has never saved any souls or healed any bodies. 
Mr. H, W. Wolff, in a very able article, suggests co-operation 
as a remedy for agricultural depression, illustrating his conten- 
tion from the success of the system in France, Germany, and 
Italy. First co-operative credit ; money is the chief need. He 
tells of one farm in Kent which pays—but the annual expenses 
are over £30 an acre; it would have ruined an ordinary tenant. 
Co-operation in selling has done wonders on the Continent, 
and tends to make a steady market. The co-operative syndi- 
cates, again, in France have reduced the selling price of certain 
home-made fertilizers by 40 or 50 per cent, a fall compensated 
by larger sales. The Rev. W. Bonnar regrets the want of 
sympathy shown by Anglo-Indians to the niggers and the too 
obtrusive self-assertion of Political Officers at the native Courts. 
Mr. William Larminie contributes the first part of a comparison 
between the literature of Ireland and Iceland as displaying 
national characteristics, the two nations which alone possess a 
great non-classic literature. He notes in Norse Sagas the im- 
portance of women, the domesticity of tone—human passions 
not battles are the interest, and the action is indoors. They are 
grown-up, grave, serious people, to whom fate was not a foreign 
power, as it was to CEdipus, but unavoidably mingled with their 
will. 


Mr. Alfred Austin, in his poem to Ireland in the “ National 
Review,” puts in verse something of the pleading contained in 
the article of a disenchanted Nationalist, a plea to Ireland to 
forgive and forget, to turn her hopes eastward. Mr. Arthur 
Shadwell, in his review of drunkenness, pursues a method which 
should be applied to all other wickedness “ typical of the age” ; 
beginning with the Saxons, he shows how generation after 
generation not only drank too much but thought that the fault 
was a peculiar fashion of their times. Mr. Edward Porritt gives 
an extraordinary picture of boss rule in New York, powerful 
still in spite of the Lexow revelations, a republican mayor and 
a republican boss, Mr. T. C. Platt. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, in 
his support of the Government’s forward policy in India, makes 
a point which does not necessarily spoil his contention, but 
which, as he says, is worth bearing in mind, “the adoption 
of the present policy was due to weakness and circumstances, 
rather than to deliberate purpose and foresight,” beginning with 
the Afghan War. Rear-Admiral Fitzgerald, in answer to 
Admiral Maxse’s fault-finding, blames the English Press as much 
as the French, and finds it absurd that sensible people should 
pay so much attention to the views on either side of editors, 
who are “educating public opinion.” The writer on recent 
finance complains that in Western Australia, as in there 
is too much financing and too little gold-mining. 
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The Saturday Review. 


5 October, 1895. 


The “ New Review” opens with some excerpts from Coleridge’s 
aphorisms contained in the new volume “Anima Poetz.” Mr. 
David Hannay objects to the “ Fleet in Being” ; “ we do not 
need a new phrase to make us understand that invasion over 
sea is impossible with a well-handled competent naval force in 
the way, still unbroken.” Mr. Charles Whibley tells of Deacon 
Brodie and Charles Peace, and, following the method of Plutarch, 
accompanies his biographies with a comparison or rather a 
contrast. The Rev. T. E. Brown’s poem “White Foxglove” 
is an exquisite thing. Kenneth Grahame’s short story about the 
Anniversary of Trafalgar is first-rate, peculiarly original, with 
the originality which convinces us as of something that certainly 
and surely did happen. The commemorative bonfire is finely 
conceived, and Selina’s depression and shame after the exalta- 
tion is exactly what is wanted. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW: 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REviEW 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition 7s zsswed in time for the Indian and Colonial mails 
every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First Edition 
cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the regular 
issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday, ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON 
STREET, STRAND; or the CiTY OrFicr, 18 FIncH LANE, 
CoRNHILL, E.C. A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on 
application. 


PARIS. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday trom 
Messrs. BoyveAu & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are veceived. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI'S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KI0sQUE DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki0sQuE 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pneumatic Tyres 
for Carriages 


universal for Cycles ; 
they possess 
equal advantages 
ADVANTAGES, —rThe fection of ease.—Absolutely noiseless.—Reduction in draught of 
one third.—Saving of all wear to the carriage.—Suitable to the roughest roads.—Give no 
trouble.—A ppearance of wheel practically unaltered,—Can be fitted to existing wheels. 


A large Exhibition of Carriages, built by the best Coachbuilders, and each fitted wi: 
2 ges, with thes 
Tyres, can be seen at, also full particulars obtained on application ‘Noon ; “ 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 


14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), S, W. 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &e. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE'S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECI ALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &e. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order jor a variety of purposes. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir Augustus 

Harris, Lessee and Manager.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, 
BOYS CHEER! by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and Henry Hamilton. 
Powerful cast. MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, at 1.30. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON, 1895 (Third Year), Dudley 
ond 7 to 10 also, Brilliantly ighted os 
weather. 
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SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR. 

NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 

Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Londen. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
* BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 

EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vi4 BOMBAY.....} ¢¥ery week. 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA; } every ortnight. 
an 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 


For particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., o> 
25 Cockspur Liston, S.W. 4 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
HE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £4,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1824. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Lonpon : 3 Kinc St., E.C. GrLascow: 150 West Georce St. 
Heap Orrice—35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Secretary—J. K. Macponavp. Actuary—Coun M‘Cvaie, F.F.A. 
General Manager—A. DuNCcAN. 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

Early Bonus Scheme. (E.B.) ‘The following, among other special advan- 
tages, apply to ordinary Policies issued under this Scheme. Besides being pa yable 
immediately on proof of death and title, they are, at the end of three years Srone 

their date: 
Entitled to rank for Bonus Additions; Indisputable on the ground of Errors or 
Omissions ; World-Wide without Extra Charge ; and kept in force, wholly or 
artially, even in case of Non-payment of Premium. 

Special Bonus Scheme. (D. B.) Under this Scheme Prorit Poticigs are 
issued at Non-Profit Rates, and share in the profits when the premiums received, 
accumulated at 4 per cent compound interest, amount to the Sum Assured. Policies. 
of this class which have for the first time become entitled to rank for Bonus have 
received Additions at the rate of £10 per cent, besides a further progressive 
addition of £1 per cent per annum. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable conditions. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. 

Invested Funds £8,690,934. 
Fire.—Life._Bndowments.— Annuities. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 

LIFE BONUSES LARCE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 
For Prospectus. 


Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS. . « £20,000,000. 


“‘THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 
‘‘FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 


**security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must thi 
** himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Kew York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contraet, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
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BURLINGTON CARRIAGE C0., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 


For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 


of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Per Dozen. 


EDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. Bots. }-Bots. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 138, 7s. 6d, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On com- 
— it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 168. 98 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 

Including Vintages 1868, '70, '74, '77, ’78, '80, '84, '88, '89, '91. 


PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES, 


6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station, 
Price List Free by Post. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester: 26 Market St. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 
BAKING POWDER 
POWDER 
WORLD. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES, 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “ MONITOR, LONDON.” 


Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares ‘or investment or 
speculation, 


H. HALFORD & CO., 
70 & 71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad, 


| O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS,—One or Two 
Junior Apprentices required in an old-established Tea Broker's Sale Room. 
Premium £100-£ 50 will be returned as Salary during 3 years’ apprenticeship. 
Apply by letter to H. H., care of Porter, Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing 


Lane, E.C. 


DAVOS, SWITZERLAND. 
DUCATIONAL HOME FOR DELICATE GIRLS 


in an English Medical Man's family. Large airy house in its own grounds in 
‘best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs. Wyre, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, 


SPECIAL INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


TITLED, PROFESSIONAL, & MERCANTILE CLASSES 


COVERING THE RISK OF 


ACCIDENTS an 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 


AND UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


GRANTING AN ANNUITY. 


SUMS ASSURED from £500 to £4000. 


WITH DISABLEMENT ALLOWANCES UP TO £12 A WEEK. 
Premiums from £2, 


A WORLD-WIDE POLICY. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD., 


40 to 44 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1871. 


ASSETS (including Uncalled Capital, 31 Dec., 1894), £403,397. 


THE 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Otfice—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


President: 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN, 


The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, 
Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other descrip- 
- of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or 

isease, 


WATER BEDS ano INVALID CHAIRS ano COUCHES ARE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED 
UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


19,408 Appliances given in 1894. 


Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas 
entitles to Two Recommendations per annum; the number of Letters 
increasing in proportion to amount of contribution. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will 
be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESSIDER, Secretary. 


“LANCET” Anatysis AND Mepicat Orinions Post Free. 


tf G B 533 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 
. s FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN. 


CARRIAGE PAID. WH I S KY, 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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THE CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President: THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vice=President: EARL CRANBROOK. 
Treasurer: THE REV. CANON ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL-—St. Thomas’s Hill, Canterbury. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL —St. John’s Wood, Marylebone. 


‘This Society is fulfilling a very great and rapidly increasing work of 
the utmost importance to the Church. .. . No better help to our distressed 
clergy could possibly be devised.” —THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


These Schools, founded in 1749, are for the absolutely free Main- 
tenance, Clothing, and Education of the Orphan (fatherless) Children 
of the Clergy of the Established Church of England and Waites. The 
children are Elected by vote, in May and November Candidates for 
admission must be between the ages of Eight and Twelve (Boys under 
certain conditions up to Thirteen) on the day of election. Forms of 
application for admission and all particulars to be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


By means of an Apprenticing Fund, children on leaving are 
assisted to further education, or to make a start in life. 


2,976 children have been admitted to the benefits of these Schools, 
which now contain 220. At least £7,000 a year must be raised from 
voluntary sources alone. Subscriptions, Donations, and Offertories are 
earnestly asked, to meet greatly increased needs, 


As a proof of the present distress, it may be stated that 
though the numbers in the Schools have been raised in the last five 
years from 195 to 222, the number of candidates seeking admis- 
sion has nearly trebled in the same period, of whom the large 
majority are Orphans of Beneficed Clergymen. 


A Life Donor of £10 10s., or an Annual Subscriber of £1 Is., is 
entitled to one Vote at each half-yearly Election. 


The help of the Clergy is earnestly asked to assist in making the 
work of tiiese Schools more wide’'y known. 


Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Rev. H. WESLEY DENNIS, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices—62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Presidents: 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
MEANS ADOPTED: 


(1) EsrasiisHinc SMALL Homes. 
(2) BoaRDING-ouT. 
(3) EmicraTIon. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 


The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. pz 
M. Rupo -r, Secretary. 


Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de N. 
Rudolf.” 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitute Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS ‘‘ARETHUSA” AND “CHICHESTER.” 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 


President.—Tue Ricut Hon. tut EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E. HUBBARD, Ese. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Esq. 

Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Eso. 

Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Esq. 
Bankers.—Tuz LONDON anv WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn. 


London Ojfice—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 

1. The Training Ship “ Arethusa,” Moored at Greenhithe, 
2. The “‘Chichester’’ Tender. } on the Thames. 

3. The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
4. The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 

5. The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 

6. The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 

7. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 

8. The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 

9. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, 100 East India Dock Road, E. 


In these Ships and Homes nearly 1000 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed, 
lodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 


and women, 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purchase Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 
Orders to be sent to Treasurer, Secretary, or Bankers. 
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THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 
419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Esq. (gro /em.). 


Tue Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A, 
Hon. Secretaries LUCAS, Eso. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W- 


HE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritua) 
and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 
school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides severa) 
other occasional ones. 


2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 
3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 


4—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 


5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 


The Committee ask whether the reader will not, i grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be ule, received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W.; or by the 
Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NOTES ON MINES ACCOMPANYING INVESTMENT 


LIST FOR 


OCTOBER, 


Issued by 


CORNFORTH 


& REACHER, 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


MINES. 


‘The gold returns for South Africa and West Australia are all of a highly 
satisfactory nature, and the hopeful tone of the market which we were able 
to report a month ago continues ; indeed, whilst there is no furore of excite- 
ment there is a very steady stream of buying, the result of which has been 
to lift prices to a very high level. 


SOUTH AFRICAN. 


BRITISH CHARTERED.—It will be within the memory of our clients 
that we have steadily recommended these shares, not only for months, but 
for years past. When they were quoted at shillings instead of pounds we 
urged a purchase, and are very happy to know that a large number of our 
clients secured an interest long before the shares rose to their present figure. 
We still believe that these shares are worth buying. The possibilities of 
the enterprise are very great, and a gradual rise in the capital value is 
almost certain. There may, of course, be temporary set-backs in the 
market, and in this case we should strongly suggest a sharp purchase, and 
if the shares recede a little they seem to pick up again with wonderful 
rapidity. 

SEPTEMBER NOTE.—‘‘(EAST RAND)—Month by month we have 
named these shares, and are very happy to think that so many have taken 
our suggestion and bought them. We began when they were about par or 
under, In June we advised a purchase at 4, in July at 53, in August at 
6°; Now, before September, the price is over 8, nor can we see any 
reason to anticipate a set-back.” 

The price is now 12}, nor do we see any signs of a set-back. It seems 
that the introduction of these shares on the market in Paris has been a 
most unexampled success. It is well known that the French are very 
enthusiastic when they take a share in hand. We are extremely doubtful 
whether £15 will see the limit of the rise. 

MASHONALAND AGENCY.—These shares are rather dull at the 
moment, 375-35. The assets of the company are very valuable, and we 
think there is a rise of £1 in these shares. 

JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED.—These shares are somewhat 
lower en the month, not by reason of any > with the working 
of the company or any decline in the value of the investment, but because 
many people have realised their profits in order to go into some of the new 
ventures which have been so thickly offered. We are somewhat doubtful 
of the wisdom of this course, and believe that a company with such splendid 
connections as the Johannesburg Investment ought not to be forsaken, 
At the present reduced figure we have no hesitation in recommending a 
moderate purchase. 

NEW AFRICAN.—These are now quoted 10}-10}, nor are they too 
high. We do not, however, suggest a purchase at the moment, but believe 
that either of the two following, which are associated with the New African 
and may be regarded as subsidiary companies, are very well worth attention. 
We refer to shares in the Austral-African, now quoted at about 3}, and 
Africana, which are quoted at about 2. We shall hope to give fuller 
particulars of these next month, but, meanwhile, as we ventured to sa 
when writing somewhat hurriedly a month ago respecting a share whic 
rose in ten days from 27s. 6d. to 45s., ‘‘do not ask a hundred questions, 
but buy a few shares.” We give this advice with confidence. 

TRANSVAAL EXPLORING.—These shares are steady at about 2}. 
It will be remembered that we strongly reccommended them when they 
were not quoted at all, and could be bought at about 15s. The Company 
has good prospects, but, of course, when our clients are able to double 
their money they will not attach any responsibility to us should they be 
disappointed by holding the shares too long. 

TAYLOR'S MATABELE.—This is another of our recent successes. 
When the shares were absolutely unnoticed and unknown we recommended 
them at par. They are, now a firm market at 1{-2. The prospects of the 
Company are good, but at the same time the profit of roo per cent is not 
to be despised. Holders might, at any rate, sell one-half of their shares, 
when the balance will stand in free of cost. 

KNIGHTS.—Price 10}-10g. We look for a great deal higher figure 
for these shares, At present market price Knight's claims work out at 
only about £5000 each, whereas claims on the adjoining property of the 
Gliencairn Mine work out at £20,000 each, 

SOUTH AFRICAN SHARE ASSOCIATION. ital £20,000 in £1 
shares fully paid. This is a small but thoroughly sound concern, in which 
we recommend our clients to secure a holding. The Company has been 
formed with the primary object of investing and dealing generally in the 
shares of South African companies. Those, therefore, who wish to secure 
an interest in South Africa, but scarcely know which of the many tempting 
selections to take, may spread their interests by buying these shares. The 
company is under most respectable management, and we prophecy for it a 
successful career. 


UNITED RHODESIA.—These are steady at iets. At the moment 
they are somewhat neglected on the poor oy properties of this 
concern, however, are very valuable, and we think that this is a share which 
will very amply reward early attention. 


THE ABOVE ARE 


BARNATO BANK.—After the first rush for shares there was a settli 
down in this market, and some little disappointment was felt that they di 
not bound up day by day. The market has now steadied very considerably, 
and the shares seem to be firmly held. We anticipate, when the settlement 
is appointed, a great deal of stock will be lifted, and cannot but think that 
the shares are worth their present price. 

ST. HELEN’S BULUWAYO ASSOCIATION.—We have recom- 
mended these shares for many months past. Last month we spoke of them 
as likely to go to £. . Unless we are greatly mistaken this prophecy will 
be very speedily fulfilled, as the company is to be reconstructed. £50,000 
will be provided for fresh working capital, and instead of being as it has 
hitherto been a small affair unknown {to the general investing public, it 
seems likely to become a favourite medium for investment. The company 
is in a very strong position, and its management so far has inspired con- 
fidence. There are not many shares offered, but if they can be picked up 
at their present moderate figure we advise a purchase. 

WILLOUGHBY,CONSOLIDATED. Aftera period of t activity, 
the market in these shares has distinctly briskened up. ‘They are now 
quoted 2;4,—2y%, and look like going better. 


WEST AUSTRALIAN MINES. 

There is no room for doubt that the West Australian Goldfields are 
developing in a most remarkable manner. Some of the gold returns are 
fabulous. The amount of attention directed to this department has of late 
increased ape and not a few people who hesitate to buy the South 
African shares which are quoted at almost prohibitive figures are turning 
their attention to these less known and lower priced securities in the ho 
of finding prizes, It is unnecessary to say that there is need of great dis- 
crimination. The area for choice is, however, very wide, and the very number 
of the companies which appeal to investors becomes embarrassing, as a 
choice is most difficult. 

We are naming a number of concerns in which we believe money can be 
made, but cannot oy upon investors too strongly that their interest is 
only to buy shares which they can afford to pay for. The Continent having 
a large load of African shares is now turning its attention to these Austra- 
lian companies, and should the further reports from Professor Schmeitzer 
confirm his earlier ones, we should expect to see a perfect furore of buying. 

WEST AUSTRALIAN SHARE CORPORATION.—The shares in 
this company command a steady market at about 1} premium. It will be 
remembered that these were our special recommendation a month ago, 
when the company was first introduced and before allotment ; the price of 
the shares then,was 15s. premium. They rose at one time as high as 2 
premium, and in our opinion are a very excellent purchase even up to that 
price or beyond. It will be seen that, compared with the West Australian 
Goldfields, these shares are very cheap, and as the company is one of the 
same group, we shall anticipate a gradually rising price. 

The capital is £250,000, in shares of £1 each—at present the shares are 
5s. paid; ss. is due on October 31, and the balance will be called as 


required. 

WEST AUSTRALIAN GOLDFIELDS.—These shares are steady at 
7%. We regard them as a very capital purchase, although the prices may 
seem high. Those who bought the shares, as many did on our recom- 
mendation, when they were not half their present figure, might now sell 
a part of their holding, and invest the profits in some cheaper security with 
a view of repeating the operation. 

WEST AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION AND FINANCE.—This, 
again, is a parent company in which we think our clients will do well to 
take an interest. We have steadily recommended the shares month by 
month from the time when they were quoted at about 4 or } premium to 
the present, nor do we see any reason to modify our views. 


LOCAL AUSTRALIAN COMPANIES. 

The share to which we called special recommendation last month under 
this heading was Lake View. ‘The price a month ago was 27s. 6d. When 
we quoted this, our next words were, ‘‘ Quite likely to reach £4." 
have not yet risen to £4, but they stand now at 61s., and our opinion is 
that they will be at AY before the end of October. 

CRCESUS EXTENDED.—This last named is a low-priced share which 
we believe is thoroughly worth attention on the part of those who are look- 
ing out for a depressed security. The shares are of £1 each, ros. paid, 
price about 6s. 

MARITANAS.—There seems to be little doubt that the Main Boulder 
Lode has been struck on this property. There has been a quiet demand 
for these shares, and it would not surprise us to see them rise as rapidly as 
Lake views have done. The reports from the Croesus are highly encourag- 
ing. From a local paper we take the following extract :—‘‘It is full of 
veins of iron quartz and red oxide. In places it a glistens with gold, 
and tests show the gold present in large quantities. ¢ mine is owned by 
an Adelaide company and promises to be one of the best on the field.” 

MOUNT CHARLOTTE.—Remarkably heavy gold has been struck on 
this property. We have been buying the s for some of the best in- 
profitable. 


EXTRACTS ONLY, 


Complete Investment List, with Notes on various Securities, including Foreign Govern- 
ment Stocks, British and Foreign Railways, Corporation Stocks, and Industrial 
Companies, may be had on application to 


CORNFORTH & REACHER, 4 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


UNITED TELEPHONE No. 1905. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘CORNFORTH, LONDON." 
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THE CHAIN OF GOLD: A Tale of Adventure. By 


SranpisH O’Grapy, Author of ‘ Finn and his Companions.” 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE LATEST VOL UMES OF THE “ PSEUDONYMS” AND 
AUTONYMS.” Paper, 1s. 6d. each; cloth, 2s. each. 
A WHITE UMBRELLA. By Sarnia. (‘‘PseuDONYM.’’) 
MOLLY DARLING! And Other Stories. By Mrs. HuNGER- 


ForD. (‘‘AuToNYM.”) 
KAFIR STORIES. By W.C. Scutty. (‘‘ AuTonyM.”) 
SECOND EDITION.- 
THE DOCTOR, HIS WIFE, AND THE CLOCK. By 


Anna Karuarine GREEN, Author of “‘ The Leavenworth Case,” &c. Front. 
Paper covers, 1s. 


“In the construction of an ingenious plot Miss Anna Katharine Green is bad to 
beat ; and herein she is rather above than below her usual very satisfactory level.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


48th Thousand. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY seven MARRIED: Hand- 


book to Marriage. Paper covers, 
“The Murray of Matrimony and the Recdiber of Bliss.”"—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


New ¥ Volume of “‘ The New Irish Library.” 
LIFE OF PATRICK SARSFIELD (Earl of Lucan). 


By Dr. Joun TopuunTER. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, gilt top, 2s. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


COMPLETION OF KERNER’S BOTANY. 


Now ready, in imperial 8vo, with about 1,000 Original Woodcut 
Illustrations, and 16 Plates in Colours. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


THEIR FORMS, GROWTH, REPRODUCTION, 
AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Fron the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor in 
University College, London. 


With the Assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., 
and MARY EWART, B.Sc, 


The Complete Work is now ready in the following styles: 
Four Half-Vols., uncut edges, cloth, price 50s. net; Two 
Volumes, gilt top edge, cloth, price 50s. net; Two Volumes, 
half-morocco, gilt edges, price 63s. net. 


Lonpon : BLACKIE & SON, 50 BAILEY, 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REITSED. 


Just published, the Twelfth Edition (Forty-sixth Thousand), medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 


OR, THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INFINITELY 
LITTLE. 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained 
by Natural Science. 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, and 4 Plates in Colours. 
*." The Work may also be had in morocco antique, price 16s. 


BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, so O1p 
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SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDCE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE—THE SPLASH OF A 


ROP. By Prof. Wortuincron, Wfth numerous Diagrams, Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


MANUALS OF SCIENCE—PHYSIOLOGY. 


Maca.isTer. Feap., 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE — THE 


GREEK EPIC. By Prof. G. C. W. Warr, M.A. With Map. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 


LIBRARY EDITION, for School Prizes, &c. Crown 8vo, on hand-made 
paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, 5s. ; calf, 7s. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS :— 
THE HISTORY OF BABYLONIA. By the late Georce Situ, Esq. 
Edited and brought up to date by the Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


SIMPLE METHODS FOR DETECTING FOOD ADUL- 


TERATION. With Diagrams. By J. A. Bower. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 


BIRDS, A CHAPTER ON—RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 
By R. Bowpter LL.D., F.L.S., &c. (Zoological Department, 
British Museum). With Eighteen beautifully Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
*,.* “The book is teeming with interesting facts, and should be added to every: 
bird-lover's library, as an inexpensive but thoroughly reliable work.” —K nowledge. 
“This record is acceptable both for the beauty of the little volume itself, and for 
the interesting facts cf bird life which form so valuable a contribution to our know- 
jedge of natural history.”—Guardian. 
“We have nothing but praise for the work itself. The plates are admirab'e re- 


productions of Mr. Keuleman’s drawings, and Dr. Sharpe’s notes and comments 
contain much interesting and useful information.” —A/anchester Guardian. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES— CHESTER. By the Rev. 
Rupert H. Morris, D.D., Hon. Canon of St. David’s Cathedral. With Maps. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


ECCE HOMO, ECCE REX. Pages from the Story of the 


Moral Conquests of Christianity. By Mrs. RuNpLe Cuarces, Author of “ The 
Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
* 3s. 6d. ; buckram boards, 4s. 


ATTILA AND HIS CONQUERORS. By Mrs. RuNDLE 


Cuartes, Author of “ The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” Crown. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d 


ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. Mary, the Mother of 


Our Lord. By Mrs. RunpLe Cuarves, Author of “Chronicles of the Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family.” Small post 8vo, printed in red and black, cloth boards, 2s 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES: Platonism. By 


Rey, T. B. Strronc. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES: Neoplatonism. 


By Rev. C. Bicc, D.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


IN THE LESUTO. A Sketch of African Mission Life. 


By Rev. Canon Wippicomsg. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ss. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. The Religion 


of the Crescent, or Islam : its Strength, its Weakness, its Origin, its lefieenee. 
By Rev. W. St. Ciarr-Tispatt, M.A., C.M.S. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


AUGUSTINE AND HIS COMPANIONS: By the Right 


Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Smal post 8ve;. 
cloth boards, 2s. 


ENGLAND’S MISSION TO INDIA. Some Impressions 
from a Recent Visit. By the Right Rev. Atrrep Barry, D.D., D.C.L. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 


THE ‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT 


OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor Savce, Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. Buckram, beve'led boards, 7s. 6d. 


“A really valuable and im, — work ; perhaps the best which Professor Sayce 
has yet written.” — The Ac 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP. A Devotional Commentary 


on the Apocalypse. By Curistina G. Rosserri, Author of ‘Time Flies,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION (EGYPT AND CHAL- 
DA). By Professor Masrero. Edited by the Rev. Professor Saycr. 
Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Map and over 470 Illustrations. 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. 


By Prof. 


*,.* “Not only does every page bristle with facts, but a tremendous array of 
footnotes and references bears witness to the extraordinarily wide knowledge o 
the author, and the patience and skill of the translator, to say nothing of the 
editor’s share in the work. The maps and views, which are scattered with profuse 
prodigality throughout the text, are well chosen and beautifully drawn.” 

Reliquary. 


Lonpon: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
BRIGHTON: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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5 October, 1895. 


The Saturday Review. 


Messrs, Hutchinson & Co.'s New Books 


THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON, the New Story by F. 


F, Montr&sor, Author of that very successful novel, “Into the High- 
ways and Hedges,” will be ready this week, in cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The Virst Edition of RITA’S New Novel, 


A WOMAN IN IT, was immediately exhausted. A Second 


Edition is in the press. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


ADELINE SERGEANT'S New Novel, 


A DEADLY FOE, a Romance of the Northern Seas, is 
ready this day, in cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1848, by ImBerr pe Sarnt- 
AMAND, Author of ** The Famous Women of the French Court " Series, 
will be ready on Friday next, in cloth gilt, with Full-page Portraits, 6s. 


THE CALICO-PRINTER, a Novel by a New Writer 


(Mrs. FENNEL), is now ready, in cloth gilt, 6s. 


A Sixth and Popular Edition of RUTA’S successful Novel. 


PEG THE RAKE, In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, 


A COMEDY IN SPASMS. By the Author of “ A Yellow 
Aster.” In cloth gilt, 2s. ; in artistic paper, 1s. 6d., being a volume of 
THE ZEIT-GEIST LIBRARY. 

“* A Comedy in Spasms’ is a fine piece of literary work, an achievement 
of whica the best of our living women novelists might feel proud. ‘A 
Comedy in Spasms,’ in short, is not to be overlooked by any reader who 
boasts of literary discernment.’"— 7he Queen. 


By the Author of “THE SIEGE OF NORWICH CASTLE, 


COURTSHIP BY COMMAND: A Story of Napoleon at 
Play. By M. M. BLAKE. With Full-page Illustrations and Vignette 
Title by the same Author. In crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d. 

The large First Edition of THE NEW ZEIT-GEIST, 

A MAN AND HIS WOMANKIND, by Nora Vywne, 
having been exhausted on day of publication, a Second Edition is in 
the press. In cloth gilt, 2s. ; in artistic paper 1s. 6d. 

“A brightly written and clever story, decidedly out of thecommon, The 
characters are admirably drawn. ‘The Zeit-Geist Library is certainly not 
showing any signs of falling off." —Glasgow Herald. 


MARIE HUTCHESON'S New Novel. 
BARDOSSI’S DAUGHTER. A Florentine Story, In 


crown 8vo, art lined, gilt, 6s. 
‘* The story is one of deep interest.""—Academy. 


By EMILE ZOLA, 

THE LADIES’ PARADISE. A Novel. With Preface by 
ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, and Frontispiece by G. H. Edwards. In 
cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

“ Altogether it is a wonderful work, and it is perhaps the strongest 
evidence of Zola's genius that he should have been able to construct so 
powerful, sweet, and romantic a story.” —Shefield Telegraph. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 

Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN, 
OCTOBER, 

DYNAMIC THOUGHT. Proressor W. F. Barrerrt. 

THE PHARMACY OF THE SOUL Part Il. Tue Eprror. 

THE PIG? OR THE PIGSTYE? The Rev Wactrer Watsn. 

PESSIMISM IN LITERATURE. The Rev. WitttaM Barry, D.D. 

THE POSITION OF RUSSIAN WOMEN. Counress Anna KaprisTe. 

THE ETHICS OF LEGAL COMPULSION. Josern B. Martineau. 

THE ed MODERN MARRIAGE. Rev. J. Frome WiLkInson, 


THE SCHOOLING OF A HEATHEN. I. Hooper. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS: REVIEW; AND OPEN COLUMN. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Lonvpon : HUTCHINSON & CO., PATERNOSTER Row. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
OCTOBER. 


THE REACTION AND ITS LESSONS. By Frepexic Harrison. 

FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, By Mdlle. Y. BLaze ve Bury. 

IRELAND. By A Disencuanrep Narionatist. 

THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF SPEECH. By Professor A. R. Watiace, F.R.S. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND, By Captain J. W. Gambier, R.N. 

THE ASSERTED GROWTH OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND, 
By the Very Rev. the Dean or CANTERBURY. 

THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. By W. Lairp Clowes. 

ADVANCEMENT IN THE ARMY. By Major Artuur Grirrirus. 

A ROMAN REVERIE. By Atrrep Austin. 

ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND EASTERN COMPETITION. By R. S. Gunpry. 

ISLAM AND ITS CRITICS: A Rejornver. By A “ Quarterly Reviewer.” 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE.—OCTOBER. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


BRET HARTE. a Hottow or rue (Serial). 

EDWIN PUGH. Tue Lirtie Lapy: An INCONSEQUENCE. 

ROY TELLET. Tue Secret or tHe Treaty: A Dirtomatic Mystery. 
hird Prize Story in the Great American Competition). 

E. F. BENSON. My Frienp tHe Murverer. 

ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. How Dave Won Bacx ro ’Lizsern. 

E. A. LUCAS. A Romantic Lover or Connaucur. 

MORLEY ROBERTS. A Miracte or THe Brack Canon. 

VIOLET HUNT. A Harp Woman (Serial). 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Liirep, Lonvon, 


JOHN C. NIMMO'S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK BY VIOLET FANE. 


One Volume, small 4to, half-calf, gilt top. Two Hundred and Sixty Copies onl 
printed for England and America on Arnold's eaduade’ Paper, =a 
numbered. Price 1os. 6d. net. 


UNDER CROSS AND CRESCENT. Poems 


by VioLet Fane. 

For some were penn'd by park and glade 

And the spreading shade 

Of English oaks, and where the chimes 
From village steeples, borne afar, 

Would rise and mingle with the rhymes : 
Some where the crescent and the star 

On blood-red banner wave on high 

Contrasted with a bluer sky. . . 


One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth git, gilt top, with Portrait of More, and Twenty-five 
Illustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. Price 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOS. MORE. 


With Twenty-five Illustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton, and an 
a by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
xford. 

Extract from Introduction.—“ ‘ The Household of Sir Thos. More’ is an imaginary 
portrait of a noble character. . . . Among ‘ fair women’ the heroic daughter is 
immortal : 

* Morn broadened on the borders of the dark 
Ere I saw her, who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head.’ 
So Tennyson recorded the pathetic legend with which Miss Manning ended her 
beautiful book.” 


A New and Cheaper Edition, in Six Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 
2s. net, with an Introductory Essay on MONASTIC CONSTITUTIONAL 
istory, by the Rev. F. A. GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B., Author of “ Henry 

VILL. and the English Monasteries,” 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST. From St. 


Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count pe MonTALEMBERT, Member of 
the French Academy. With an Introduction by the Rev. F. A. Gasquet, 
D.D., O.S.B., Author of ‘‘ Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries.” 


Extract from Dr. Gasquet’s Introductory Essay on Monastic Constitutional 
History.—“‘ It would seem desirable that those who may wish to understand the full 
bearing of Western monachism should have at hand some consecutive account of the 
purely constitutional side of monastic government. In this belief, the chief part of 
the present introduction is devoted to a sketch of the changes of policy and govern- 
ment inaugurated at various stages in the History of the Order,” 


In One Volume, 4to, bound in cloth, with Proofs of the Etchings specially printed by 
F, Goulding on Old French Hand-made Paper, and Mounted. One Hundred 
and Fifty Copies only printed for England and America, Each copy 


numbered, Price £3 3s. net. 
Mitton. A 


PARADISE LOST. By Jonny 


Series of Twelve Illustrations, Designed and Etched by WILLIAM STRANG, 
R.P.E. (Illustrator of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress 
Nore.—Mr. Strang has confined himself chiefly to the incidents in the life of our 
first parents, and his etchings will be of great interest to the artistic public, since the 
previous efforts to illustrate our greatest epic have been so few. 


One Volume, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with Newly Engraved Portrait and 
Thirty Illustrations printed from the Original Wood-Blocks. Price tos. 6d. 


PICTURES OF RUSTIC LANDSCAPE. By 


Birket Foster. With Passages in Prose and Verse selected by JOHN 
DAVIDSON, Author of “ Ballads and Songs.” With Portrait and Thirty 
Engravings. 
CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


MELTING SNOWS. By Prince Emit von 


Scuoenaicu-CaroLcatu. Translated by MARGARET SYMONDS. 


* The beautiful romance of ‘ Melting Snows,’ so excellently translated -by Miss 
Margaret Symonds as to be an English work of art." —Sfectator. 


NEW ISSUES OF WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


EIGHTH EDITION, complete in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
price 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By the Rev. F, O. Morris, B.A., with Seventy-nine Plates Coloured by 
Hand. 
“The gifted author evidently studied con amore the forms of life of which he 


wrote. . . . The hand-painted plates are also a delight to the eye. 


Now Ready, FOURTH EDITION, Vol. I. in cloth, super-royal 8vo, price 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By the 


Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A., with 62 Plates Coloured by Hand. 
Part VIII. of the re-issue in Half-Crown Monthly Parts was published on 
October 1st. 


“INCOMPARABLY THE HANDSOME.” 
Complete in 48 Volumes, printed in Large Type. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 

Illustrated with 250 Etchings. 
SEPARATE NOVELS MAY BE HAD. 
THE BORDER EDITION OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with the Etchings printed on Japanese Paper, 
_—— 6s. per mer wo by Also a few Large-Paper Copies, on Arnold's Hand- 
made Paper, with the Etchings printed as proofs before letters (all sold). The 

price of sets in leather bindings may be obtained from the Booksellers. 


Lonpon : JOHN C, NIMMO, 14 KinG Srreet, STRAND, 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By F. Rarzet. 
Illustrated. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
BuTLER, M.A. Part I. (To be completed in Thirty Monthly Parts.) 
Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE GOLD MINES OF THE RAND. Being 


a Description of the Mining Industry of Witwatersrand, South 
African Republic. By FREDERICK H. HAtcH and J. A. CHALMERS. 
With some Prefatory Remarks by JOHN HAys HAMMOND. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, 17s. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, AND 
OBSERVATIONS ON NATURE. By GILBertT WuiTe. With the 
Text and New Letters of the Buckland Edition. Introduction by 
Joun BurrouGus. Illustrated by CLirtoN JOHNSON. In Two 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


SEAWEEDS. By GrorGe Murray, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Keeper of 
the Department of Botany, British Museum. With Eight Coloured 
Plates and Eighty-eight other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. By A trrep 


AustTIN. With Fourteen Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, gs. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS. Pocket Edition. Vols. III. and IV. 
WESTWARD HO! In Two Volumes. 


Vol. V. and VI. 


TWO YEARS AGO. In Two Volumes. Pott 


8vo, 1s. 6d. each vol. ‘ 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 


PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryar. 


Illustrated by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. With an Introduction by DAviD. 
HANNAY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A LECTURE ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY, 


Delivered at Cambridge, June 11, 1895, by Lord Acton, LL.D., 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Modern History. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By the late R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. 
Paul's. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. First Series. By 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS OF 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, TREATED IN AN ELEMENT- 
ARY-MANNER. By WILHELM’ OstWALp, Ph.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction, by GEORGE MACGOWAN, Ph.D, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTICLES OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. MAcLEAR, 
D.D., Warden of S. Augustine's College, Canterbury, and Honorary 
Canon of Canterbury ; and the Rev. W. W. WILLIAMS, M.A., Fellow 
of S. Augustine’s College. Crown 8vo, 1os. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE OF MAN: AN INDEX TO 


HIS PAST HISTORY. By Dr. R. WIeEDERSHEIM, Professor in the 
University of Freiburg, in Baden. Translated by H. & M. BERNARD. 
‘The Translation edited and annotated, and a Preface written by G, B. 
Howes, F.L.S. With ros Figures in the Text. 8vo, 8s. net. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Edited, with 


General and Grammatical Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, by 
WALTER LEAP, Litt.D., and M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. I. (Books I.-XII.) Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


HERODOTUS: the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Books. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Indices, and Maps. 
[dlted by REGINALD WALTER MACAN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
University College, Oxford, and University Reader in Ancient History. 
In Two Vols., 8vo, 32s. 


PROLEGOMENA TO ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 


TO THE ROMANS AND THE EPHESIANS. By the late F, J. A. 
Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text revised by BROOKE Foss Westcott, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham ; and the late FENTON JOHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D, 
Printed in ‘‘ Macmillan Greek.” 8vo, ros. net. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With 


Introduction and Notes by T. E. PAGE, M.A., formerly fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Charterhouse ; and 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A., formerly Scholar of Worcester College, 
Oxford, Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day at ali Libraries. 


CHAPTERS IN AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 


SIR RICHARD CHURCH IN ITALY AND GREECE, 
By E. M. CHURCH. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d, 


Next Week will be Published 


THE TABLE TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, 
Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Others. 

By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This Day at all Booksellers. 


DOWN THE VILLAGE STREET. 


Scenes in a West Country Hamlet. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’'S NEW VOLUME. 


POST MERIDIANA: Afternoon Essays. 


By Sin HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart,, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Meridiana : 
Noontide Essays,” ‘* Life of W. H. Smith,” “ A Duke of 


Britain,” &c., &c. Post 8vo, 6s. Next Week. 


Second Béitien, Revised. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Reviews of Some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. 


By HENRY WACE, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London ; 
Preacher of Lincoln's Inn, and Chaplain te the Queen. 
Post 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


This Day is Published 


ST. ANDREWS IN 1645-46. 


By R. D. KEKR. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 1637-1641. 
Edited by DORA G. M‘'CHESNEY. 
With a Frontispiece ; and 5 full-page Illustrations by JAMEs A, 
SHEARMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In course of Publication, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
STANDARD EDITION IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vo, printed on laid paper, and suitably bound 
in buckram cloth, gilt top. 


NOW READY, 
Adam Bede. 2 Vols. Romola. 2 Vols. 
Mill on the Floss. 2 Vols. Seenes of Clerical Life. 2 
Felix Holt, the Radical. Vols. 

2 Vols. Middlemarch. Vols. I. & II. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. , 


THE ENTAIL. By Joun Gacr. 


With Prefatory Note by S. R. Crockett, and Edited by D, SrorRAR 
MELDRUM. With Illustrations by John Wallace. 
2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. net each. Next Week. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 960. OCTOBER 1895. 2s, 6d, 


CONTENTS. 


THE CHINESE NAVY.—I. THE BATTLE OF THE YALU. By our 
CORRESPONDENT in China. 

“OWD LADS.” By M. E. FRANCIs. 

AN UNBIASSED VIEW OF THE ARMENIAN QUESTION, By 
WALTER B. HARRIS. 
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